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Kingsferd’s Improved Land Excavator. 


We present herewith an engraving repre- 
senting the recently improved land excavator, 
or steam shovel, manufactured at the Kings- 
ford Foundry and Machine Works, Oswego, 
N. Y. This excavator is designed for any 
kind of land excavating, such as railway 
construction, &c., and is adapted to work in 


it is only necessary to shift a clutch on the 
swinging shaft. The machine stands, and is 
moved, on sectional portable track, of which 
fourteen sections accompany each machine. 

While at work the wheels are relieved of 
the weight and strain of the machinery by 
means of four jack-screws, each 4} inchesin 
diameter, and 4 feet 6 inches in length, 
working in nuts bushed with bronze. 
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any kind of material that can be removed by 
a machine of this class. 

The machinery is mounted on a strong 
frame, made of white Canadian oak, rigidly 
framed and held together by iron straps, 
bolts and shoes. The length of this frame 
is, from the rear side of forward jack timber 
to the rear end of cab, 26 feet. The width, 
from outside to outside of bed timbers, is 7 
feet 4,’ and the extreme width of cab is 11 
feet6”. The frameis mounted on axles carry- 
ing 30” truck wheels, the gauge of which, 
unless otherwise ordered, is 4 feet 813 inches. 
Of these axles the front one is 5’ and the 
rear one 514” inches in diameter. Upon 
these wheels the machine is propelled either 
forward or backward, by means of cable 
chains 14 inches in diameter, which take 
hold of suitable whecis on each axle, thus 
providing for driving from all four wheels, 
by which heavy inclines may be mounted. 
To nut the propelling device in operation 
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framing, lengthwise, where they are fastened 
to the main fore and aft timbers by means of 
suitable castings. These braces are in section 
3';x5 inches. On this post the crane is 
swung by two 2” cable chains, extending 
from a second drum to each side of a turn- 
table at the foot of the crane. 

The hoisting chain, 14 inches in diameter, 
extends from the hoisting drum to the inside 
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coal being about 800 pounds. 
friction shells, all pinions and the dipper 
800 Ibs. of 
we. 
machine 


The swingin >» 
handle racks are of cast steel. 
used for bushings, 
the 


boxes, 
of 


bronze are 
The shipping weight 


about 48 tons. 
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ImproveD LAND EXCAVATOR. 


These screws are situated at the ends of two 
jack timbers, one forward and the other 
back,and respectively 16" x 16” and 15” x 15 ” 
|in cross section. This not only relieves the 
axles and wheels of the strains incident to 
working, but provides the necessary base to 
insure stability in digging and swinging. 
The jack timbers are securely held to the 
main framing by means of heavy iron gripes 
and bolts, 

The top of the crane is 23 feet above the 
track. The main timbers of the crane are 22 
feet in length, and the dipper handle timbers 
are 13 feet in length. 

The crane works and swings on a hollow 
cast-iron post, the weight of which is 700 
The bottom of this post is flanged 
to the front frame and jack timbers, and is 
further secured to these timbers by heavy 
wrought iron clamps. The top of the post 
is secured by wrought iron braces, which 
extend to the of the 


pounds. 


back near ceuter 





of the crane post, and fiom there over suita- 
bly arranged sheaves to the dipper. 

The dipper handle is moved by racks and 
pinions, and is provided with a_ friction 
thrust for holding the dipper to its work in 
digging, 

The clutches by which the various parts of 
the machinery are put into operation are of 
the kind known as Alger’s expansive friction, 
By their use the load taken hold of 
gradually, thus obviating the danger of 
breakage incident to the use of a positive 
clutch. 

The 


diameter and 


is 


vertical tubular, 54” in 
8 feet 6” in height. The 
engines are two, of 15 horse power each, 


boiler is 


geared down so as to insure a lift of 40 
tons. 

This machine is said to dig from 1,000 to 
2,000 cubic yards per day of 10 
(according to material) and to require the 


hours 


services of three men ; the consumption of 
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New England city, that a manufacturer of 
that city, whose card he encloses, wonders 
whether the notices of manufacturing enter- 
which appear under the heading 
‘* Manufactures”’ in our columns, are gratis, 


prises 
or if not, on what terms ? Likewise we are 
very frequently asked by manufacturers and 
inventors of new mechanical improvements 
what charge, if any, we make for illustrated 
descriptions of such devices in our reading 
columns. To all 
simply state that as journalists we are always 
glad to publish mechanical news, either with 
may 
our 


such inquirers we will 


without engravings, occasion 
require. We will further add that 
object in such publication is not to benefit 
the manufacturer or inventor, but to benefit 


or as 


our readers, by adding to their stock of 
mechanical information. That such publica- 
tion will also in all probability greatly benefit 
the manufacturer or inventor, is not our con- 


cern, The only other point which we wish 
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to have well understood is that manufacturers 
and inventors, who have something new to 
show our readers, may assure themselves 
that its illustration in our reading columns 
will not involve any business obligation 
whatever upon their part. 
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New Hardening Process for Steel. 


A short time since, James H. Barker, of 
Deer Isle, Me., wrote us as follows: 

‘‘T would call your attention to my new 
process of hardening steel without the use of 
water, oil, or any composition or paste what- 
ever. 

‘“My business is manufacturing curriers’ 
blades, sizes from ¢ inch to 2 inches in width, 
1114 inches long, and Nos. 19, 20, 21, and | 
24 gauge. The blades come out perfectly | 
straight, and hard as glass—not a crook or | 
twist in them. I discovered this process | 
about two years ago, and have used it in my | 
business ever since. This new process for 
saw manufacturers would be very beneficial, | 
for it would save them gallons of oil in a| 
year and do away with a large amount of | 
hammering. It will also harden thick steel, | 
by the proper machinery. | 

‘*T cannot, with justice to myself, explain 
how this is done, but am willing to correspond | 
with any scientific gentleman on the subject. 

“At all events there is not a machinist or 
blacksmith in the United States that can ex- 
plain how the thing is done, and it is the 
most simple thing in the world.” 

We were, of course, considerably inter- 
ested in a steel-hardening process that will | 
accomplish such results in such a simple 
way, therefore wrote Mr. Barker to send a 
specimen with all information he wished to | 
impart to our correspondent, S. W. Good- | 
year, Waterbury, Conn., who has had exten- 
sive experience in the hardening and temper- 
ing of steel. Mr. Goodyear recently wrote 
us as follows in regard to the matter: 

‘*T am in receipt of a letter from J. H. | 
Barker referring to, but not explaining, his | 
new process, and by the same mail I received 
from him a hardened blade over 11’ long | 
and about 1} wide, and varying in thick- | 
ness from .041” to .043”. Tested from the | 
surface this blade seems very hard. Judging | 
from the blistered appearance of the surface 
it had been very hot, not much below a scin- | 
tillating condition. Tested for the straight- | 
ness claimed, it seemed quite straight flat- | 
wise, but edgewise it was sprung consider: | 
ably. Testing it for elasticity I found that | 
an amount of deflection of not one-fourth | 
what a piece of well hard- 
ened steel of this thick- 
ness should stand and 
come back straight as be- 


lof fire in addition to oil and water) it will 
| many times spring in the fire from the heat- 
‘ing of one side or one edge faster than the 
‘other; or if heated ever so evenly, the steel 
| may have been subjected to more hammer- 
ing or tension on one side than on the other, 
|in whieh case the heating, by relieving the 
tension, allows the steel to spring. There is 
a patent process which I have seen in opera- 
‘tion for hardening strips of sheet steel, in 
which the cooling is done between two re- 
volving cylinders which are kept cold by the 
passage of cold water through them. 


dent that the same cause produces the hard- 
ness as when the stcel is heated and plunged 
in water or oil, 7. e., sudden cooling from a 
right degree of heat.” 

We will only add that the piece of steel 
received by us showed on the broken edge a 
very irregular texture or grain, and was 
warped or sprung out of truth. Perhaps, 
however, it is not wholly fair to judge the 
process by a single sample. 





New Revolution Counter. 





The accompanying engraving represents, 
full size, a speed indicator, the invention of 
W. G. Richards, Providence, R.I. We are 
informed by Mr. Richards that he’ devised 
this instrument to meet his own need of 
something better than the ordinary instru- 
ment used for this purpose, and being well 
satisfied with its operation, he has concluded 
to make arrangements for their manufacture 
and sale, 

In this instrument the actuating spindle is 
free from the registering mechanism; it can 
therefore be placed in contact with a revolv- 
ing shaft, and as the operator notes the time 
by a watch, the mechanism can be instantly 
connected by means of the stud at the side, 
without the operator removing his eye from 
the watch. This prevents the loss of time in 
looking from the watch to the instrument, 


ot 
No 
oil or water is used to dip in, but it is evi- | 


| 
the inner circle; | 


thousand revolu- | 


equal one revolution on 
therefore it registers two 
tions before repeating. 

The extreme length of 
only 314 inches, making 
carry around. 


the instrument is 
it convenient to 


—-_ —— 


Shop Kinks, 
No. 388. 


By Lewis F. Lyne. 





TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY BELTS AND WIRE 


ROPES. 

In transmitting power from one line shaft | 
to another in opposite buildings, I have 
frequently observed some of the most elabo- 
rate devices and expensive constructions. In 
one instance power was required to be trans- | 


| mitted from a main shaft to one in a shed | 
| 





\for driving circular saws. The distance 
between the two shafts was about fifty feet. 
| First, two large grooved pulleys were put 
up and achain placed in the grooves, The 
speed of the main line was about 150 revolu- 
tions per minute, the diameter of the wheel 
upon it being six feet, which would cause 
the chain to run about 2,800 feet per minute. 
After the chain had been running a few | 
hours it was demonstrated that it would not 
answer the purpose, because of the wear of 
| the individual links causing such a lengthen- 
| ing out of the chain as to be very dangerous 
|The chain was therefore removed and a 
manila rope substituted in its place. This 
rope was not a success by reason of its 
| elasticity, and being affected by every change 
‘in the humidity of the atmosphere. Next 
| in order was a hemp rope, but this too failed 
|on account of the excessive wear. Finally, 
a countershaft was placed midway between 


i 


‘the ends of the timbers together. 


‘up the belt. 


at first made a drawing showing an tinder- 
ground line shaft at right angles to the other 
two, which requjred two vertical quarter-turn 
belts at the ends. This was a very bad ar- 
rangement, for the reason that vertical main 
driving belts ought to be avoided, wherever 
possible, particularly quarter-turn belts. 

It is almost always necessary upon main 
belts like those described to use a tightening 
pulley, to prevent the belt from slipping, 
while the same transmission can be used with 
satisfactory results upon transmissions of 
minor importance, as upon light shafting or 
the countershafts of machines. 

Underground shafts, as a rule, are neg- 
lected, so that the evidence was against 
the underground shaft and the quarter-turn 
belts. 

I finally assumed all risks, and put np the 
transmission device shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving. I was not surprised to 


‘find all sorts of objections to it, especially 


from men who ought to have known better, 
and who insisted that there should have been 
a countershaft and two belts. 

Two pullcys, A and B, 36” in diameter, 
were placed upon the main lines of shafting, 
A being the driver and B the driven pulley. 

Holes were cut in the brick walls A, and 
iron boxesinserted for the belt to run through. 
These boxes were of 8” boiler plate, bent 
into the required shape and welded. Two 
timbers, H, J, each 3” x12’, of yellow pine, 
were placed side by side, and supported by 
*’' truss rods J, as shown. 

The timbers H, J, were composed of four 
pieces, the joints being made by scarfing 
the timber cdgewise, leaving an offset so that 
when the joint was bolted together a key 
was driven into the opening, which drew 
Near each 
end a piece of timber was morticed into these 
timbers, as shown, to hold them together, 
also to form a support for the ends of the 
truss rods, which pass through these pieces. 
These timbers G had two pulleys, 4, F, 
each 12" in diameter at the center, for sup- 
porting and steadying the belt. After the 
timbers H, I, were put in place, the sides 
and top were boarded up, so as to make a 
water-tight covering, while the bottom was 
left open for inspection, oiling, and taking 
The belt was 8” wide and of 
double thickness. 

When the engine was started and all the 
work put on, the speed of the shaft C was as 
uniform as that of D, and the jerky or un- 
steady motion of the belt—owing to its great 
length, 106 feet—predicted by a number of 
workmen, did not appear at all. This trans- 
mission has been working 
about eight years, giving 





fore, had giventhis ‘new 
process’ steel a perma- 
nent bend of more than 
an eighth of aninch, In 








springing it there was a 
crackling sound emitted, 

















similar to that produced 
by bending tin, I now 
proceeded to break this wonderful specimen | 
in order that the hidden mysteries might stand | 
revealed, To break it was not difficult. If | 
the intention had been to show the bad effect | 
upon steel of too much heat in hardening, the 
‘new process’ had succeeded admirably. 

If, on the other hand, it had been the inten- | 
tion to so harden a piece of steel that, judged 

by its strength and the character of fracture, | 
it should appear to be in good condition for | 
any tool requiring tenacity, good cutting 

qualities and durability, it could hardly have 
been a more lamentable failure. But why 
should I try to point out the defects when 
they can speak for themselves? Enclosed 
you will find a piece of the blade. Please 
examine the surface and fracture, and test it 
by breaking. 

‘‘If there were a way of hardening steel by 
which the tendency to spring would be entire- 
ly overcome, it would be entitled to the name 
Mr Barker gives it—‘ discovery,’ I venture to 
say, however, that he cannot set aside any of 


the laws which govern the process of hard- | 
| equal one of the outer graduated circle, and 
sume he does, as he does not disclaim the use! two thousand revolutions of the spindle 


ening, and if he heats the steel (which I pre- 





which introduces an error into the observa- 
tions made with the ordinary speed indicator. 

At the expiration of one or more minutes, 
the instrument can be instantly removed from 
contact with the shaft, when the revolutions 
will be found recorded; each space in the 
inner graduated circle representing 100 revo- 
lutions, and each space on the outer circle 
representing one revolution. 

As the spindle is already in motion when 


the registering parts are connected, there is | 


less tendency to slip; and to further guard 
against this, the actuating spindle is provided 
with a universal joint, so that,-should the in- 
strument not"be held exactly in line with the 
shaft, which is not at all times easy of ac- 
complishment, the result will not be in the 
least affected thereby. 

After the revolutions are counted, the in- 
strument can at once be set at zero, by dis- 
connecting the recording mechanism, thus 
avoiding the necessity of turning back by 
hand, 

One hundred revolutions of the spindle 





the shafts, and pulleys were applied for two 
leather belts, 

These experiments were tried by a gentle- 
man who is a good practical man, and has a 
reputation for being a first-class engineer. 
They cost very nearly a thousand dollars, 
besides incurring a considerable loss of time. 
As a final result an expensive arrangement 
in the shape of a 38-inch countershaft with | 
two 36-inch pulleys was adopted, which | 
occupied unnecessary room. A better result 
might have been obtained by a single belt 
| and two 12-inch carrier pulleys. 
| There is nothing new or novel in the 
|arrangement which I propose, but it does 
seem that this plan has not become generally 
known, particularly among young mechanics 
and engineers who have lately made their 

appearance in the professional arena, 

A few years ago I had occasion to erect 
some machinery in some buildings. A trans- 
mission of power had to be made from the 
main line shaft in the machine shop to drive 
the shaft running through the blacksmith shop 
and boiler shop. The distance between the 
two lines was 484 feet; and the draughtsman 


= iret =a as _ entire satisfaction. 
(0) . EEA ot I have known similar 
= — . ( 6 transmissions of power 
a, wll c mo} \ B to have been made 
ice Scule1é= 1 foot Za, where the shafts were 
= —_ | one hundred feet and 
“4 —_—-__- — . s ‘> upwards apart. The 
— _—_——_—— hh c belts were single, and in 

ae! one instance 12” wide. 





The expense of coun- 
tershafts and large extra pulleys in belt 
transmission is often unnecessarily incur 
red. For transmitting power distances of 
seventy-five feet and upwards, I advocate 
the use of wire-rope. This method of 
transmitting power, might be more generally 
employed. In putting up wire-rope belts, a 
person having little or no experience in this 
line may make the pulleys too small in 
diameter, which will cause the rope to wear 
out very rapidly. Wire ropes having a hemp 
center wear much the best when used for 
belts. If the rope is subjected to short or 
numerous turns, it should be of much finer 
wire than when subjected to a straight pull. 

Single wire rope transmissions may be 
made through distances varying from 50 feet 
to 250 feet with satisfactory results ; single 
transmissions, being the use of two wheels 
and an endless wire rope. 

For distances of 250 feet and upwards, it 
is better to have an intermediate counter- 
shaft and use two belts. With these wire- 
rope transmissions no carrier pulleys should 
be used, as they will chafe the wire and wear 
it out very quickly. 
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Power may be safely transmitted by wire 
ropes distances of 400 ft. to 450 ft. with satis- 
factory results. A wire rope 3” in diameter, 
running over wheels of 4 ft. in diameter, 
making from 85 to 145 revolutions per min- 
ute, will easily transmit from 3 to 5 H. P., 
while a rope 3?” in diameter, running over 
wheels 12 ft. in diameter, running 140 to 145 
revolutions per minute, will transmit from 
162 to 175 H. P. 

I have frequently known wire ropes to fail 
because of the careless and rough manner in 
which the wheels were fitted up. The grooves 
should be turned and made quite smooth. 
The filling in the bottom of the grooves 
should be fitted in such a way that no sharp 
corners can come in contact with the rope. 
The grooves should be made widest at the 
bottom, so that the filling may be securely 
held. This filling is made cither of wood, 
rubber, tarred marline, and sometimes leather. 
Hard rubber is undoubtedly preferable to 
the other substances, being more readily ap- 
plied, and more durable, besides being easier 
upon the rope. For acheap filling the groove 
may be wound full of tarred marline by 
slowly rotating the wheel, but a cheap filling 
will give but little satisfaction. 

When a wheel is too small the wire rope 
will slip, tearing out the filling and destroy- 
ing the rope. Better have wheels 6’ 
large than 1” too small. It is always best to 
have the driver and driven pulleys as near 
equal diameters as possible, and make the 
changes of speed in transmitting to the 
countershafts. The shafts should be heavy, 
with bearings well supported upon solid 
foundations. The wheels should run per- 
fectly true, otherwise the rope will be con- 
stantly shaken, producing a vibration of the 
rope and consequently an unsteady motion. 
Heavier ropes than are actually required 
should never be used, as they rather consume 
than transmit power by extra friction, and 
are soon destroyed. 

All countershafts and wheels should be 
varefully aligned with each other, ever re- 
membering that a little extra time spent in 
this direction will prove economical event- 
ually. 


too 
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Hall’s New Type Writer. 





The chief object of the inventor of the 
type writer, represented by the accompany- 
ing engravings, has been to reduce the num- 
ber of parts, and also their size and cost while 
retaining the necessary qualities of clean, 
plain and rapid printing. The case that 
covers this apparatus is 714” wide, 15” long 
and 3” high. The mechanism, as shown in 
the perspective view is attached to the board 
that forms the bottom of the case. It con- 
sists of two skeleton frames B (see Fig. 1), 
connected together by bars and plates. Near 
the center of this frame is a metal roller, 
having a rubber face. This roller is designed 
to hold and move the paper to be printed 
upon, as shown at a. The paper is placed 
around the roll as shown, and is held in con- 
tact with the roll by the clip 6, which has a 
spring attached to create a uniform pressure. 
This pressure may be released by lifting 
the screw at 9. The plate g has a flat sur- 
face at the top upon which the paper rests 
while receiving the impression, The clip is 
graduated the same as the gauge bar 7, at 
the top of the apparatus. The rubber faced 
roller has a small lever at the extreme left to 
rotate the roll by a hitching motion. At each 
stroke or movement of the lever the paper is 
advanced one line,and after it has been printed 
the paper is advanced another live by again 
moving the lever, and so on, until the sheet 
of paper has been filled. The printing 
mechanism is attached to a carriage A, which 
moves step by step in printing from left to 
right, being guided by the round bar R&R. 
This bar is full of circular grooves, re- 
sembling the teeth in a rack upon a lathe or 
planer. The teeth of a small gear upon the 
carriage engage those upon the bar, so that 
a coiled spring within the gear propels the 


carriage toward the right, as each impression | 


is given. When the line has been printed, 
the thumb latch at the right of the carriage 
is depressed, disengaging the spacing 
mechanism from the teeth in the bar, after 


which the carriage is moved to the left side 
to commence a new line. The length of a 
line is controlled by setting the two slides 
upon the gauge-bar to the required width ; 
and when the carriage reaches the right end 
of the line, a small arm 12, upon the carriage 
raises the hammer 10, and strikes the bell /, 
which notifies the operator that a new line 
must be started. When a word has been 
completed, a space is made by depressing the 
spacer 20, which comes under the little 
finger of the right hand in printing. The 
width of space is regulated by turning a 
thumb nut at the right of carriage. The 
form ?’ (see Fig. 2) containing the type and 
other characters, of which there are seventy- 
two in all, is made of an elastic material, 
especially prepared for that purpose. 

This form is attached by screws to the 














inking plate, the same being true of each im- | 
pression. Two spring arms at Q raise the | 
form clear of the paper and inking plate, 
when the pressure is released. For rapid 
printing, the operator can readily learn the | 
positions of the holes, enabling him to find 
them without paying any attention to the 
letters upon the card at the bottom. The | 
dotted lines show the position of the carriage | 
when raised to inspect the work in progress. 
Elastic forms containing any desired style of | 
letters are furnished with this type writer. 
The apparatus is easily and quickly operated 
ang is without complication of parts, It is | 
so simple that it is used by children of ten 
years of age and under. 


| 


| 
Instances have been | 


brought to our notice in which children have 
learned the alphabet, and learned to spell 
words, by means of this type writer. 





| 


| 
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form-plate. Each individual type and char- 
acter in the form to be printed is brought 
under the screw J, and in front of a hole 
through the inking plate by a very ingenious 
piece of mechanism. The printing stud J is 
to regulate the pressure upon the type, as 
the printing arm P, Fig. 1, is depressed. 
The mechanism above mentioned may be 
understood by an inspection of Fig. 2, where 
25 represents the under side of the carriage 
or printing frame. The form F is pivoted 
to the ends of two arms or links at m, m. 
These links in turn are pivoted at 17,17, tothe 
frame K, having a curved slot to admit the 
post J. This frame is pivoted to one end 
of the links H, H, while the other ends are 
pivoted to the carriage at 16, 16. 

From this it will be seen that a pantagraph 
movement is thus secured which keeps the 
form precisely square at all times while 
allowing it to move freely in all directions. 
Fig. 83 shows this movement more clearly, 
the form-plate having been removed to show 
the details. Again referring to Fig. 1, the 
reader will readily understand that when 
the point 7 of the printing arm P is moved 
from hole to hole in the top of the carriage, 
each type represented in the form F is 
brought into position under the post J. As 





the point ¢ enters the hole, a gentle pressure 
\is given, which makes an impression upon 
| the paper. 

This will be understood from Fig. 1, where 
| F represents the elastic form. By pressing 
the arm P, the type to be printed is brought 
|in contact with the paper at g. This pressure 


ialso brings the type into contact with the! 
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The machine jis made by the Hall Type 
Writer Company, 853 Broadway, New York. 
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The Influence of Small Manufacturing 
Interests, 


It is difficult, except from extended obser- 
vation, to form anything like a correct idea 
of the influence of the small isolated manu- 
facturers upon the general and total manu- 
facturing interests of the country. It is, 
perhaps, quite as difficult to understand how 
these manufacturers in a small way, usually 
unfavorably situated with reference to trans- 
portation, manage to hold their own against 
the competition of concentrated labor and 
capital in what are considered more favored 
localities; that is, in cities and large towns, 
where the full value of concentration can be 
realized, and where transportation and other 
facilities are favorable. 


| stantially the same. 
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Only a few years ago we were treated to 


}abundance of argument going to show that 


the employment of modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery would result in the concentration of 
manufacturing to the 
manufacturers from 


small 

The 
facts, however, do not seem by any means to 
bear out 


exclusion of 
participation, 


the conclusions then reached. On 
the contrary, taking New England, for in- 
stance, as an example, so far from being 


driven out of existence, these out-of-the-way 


| manufacturers not only continue to increase in 
number, but continue in some way to thrive 


quite in proportion to the large manufactur- 


ers; in fact, when it comes directly to a mat 


ter of close competition in prices between 
the large and the smaller manufacturers, the 
smaller is by no means always the first to 
yield. The advantages of transportation are 
sometimes, in manufacturing, more apparent 
than real, as, for instance, where the pro- 
ducts 
cheaper to transport the finished product 
than the raw This difference is 
frequently more than enough of itself to 


are of wood, when it is generally 


material. 


overcome the advantages of concentration, 
and leaves the fixing of current prices with 
the small manufacturers. 

Sut it is not alone in products from wood 
that the small manufacturer asserts his in- 


fluence. In many instances, in the case of 


}articles manufactured from the metals, par- 


ticularly from steel, and where, in the total 
cost, labor is a large factor, the result is sub- 
In these instances the 
small manufacturer finds his advantage in 
the low cost of plant and power, and in a 
less cost of labor. The cost of labor, and to 
a certain extent the cost of power, affect 
only the product of manufacturing, which 
may be more or less according to demand, 
but the cost of plant is a constant factor, 
without much reference to the quantity of 
the product (or the demand), and hence is 
felt in slack times to even a greater extent 
Cheap land and cheap 
buildings incidentally provide the isolated 


than in flush times. 


manufacturer the advantage over his crowded 
profitably occupying more 
advantage that 


competitor of 
for his 
goes some distance towards offsetting any 


room purpose-—an 
disadvantages under which he may labor. 
The lower wages paid in out-of-the-way 
localities does not imply that the workmen 
in these localities, so far as the comforts of 
life are concerned, are not quite as well 
situated as those in large towns and cities ; 
on the contrary they are, gencrally speaking, 
better off in 
comfortable homes being with them the rule 
rather than the exception. 
that being surrounded by a farming popula- 


this respect, the owning of 
It means simply 


tion carrying on their operations like the 
manufacturers ina small way, and like them 
remote from markets, they can live better 
on the wages which they are willing to 
accept than they can live in the cities on the 
wages that the city manufacturer can afford 
to pay. 

The present practice of buying and selling, 
by which the buyer and manufacturer do 
not necessarily nor generally come into con- 
tact, said of it 
respects, directly the 
'facturer ; also the present practice of special 
and 


whatever may be in other 


favors small manu- 


|manufacture of parts of machines 
imachinery. On the whole there are many 
things that favor small industrial enterprises, 
‘and especially in New England, and more 
and more (instead of less) every year, there 
and in other sections, they will interpose a 
check—generally a wholesome one—on the 
demands of centralized manufacturing capi- 
tal, which it has at one time and another 
been seriously urged would eventually 
become the reverse of beneficial. 
—a_e 

According to the Boston Commercial Bul 
letin, the spinners at the ropewalk in Bath, 
Maine, wind huge skeins of manila or hemp 
around them, catch a thread or two of it 
upon the hook, and as the spindle whirls 
walk slowly backward down the length, 
spinning as they go, and leaving before them 
the long twisted strand. I:very twenty min- 
utes they disappear from sight, and are seen 
as far as the eye can reach coming into view 
down the dimly-lighted walk nearly a mile 
away. Thirty or more times a day make 


the wand, and every wand is a half mile,and 
every day each spinner walks fifteen miles, 
|and spins seven miles of hempen strands, 


The Statute 
Laws of Iowa was recently made the basis of 
failroad 
Commissioners in a case of discrimination: 


following extract from the 


a decision by the State Board of 

‘*No railroad corporation shall charge, de- 
mand or receive from any person, company, 
or corporation for the transportation, or for 
any other service, a greater sum than it shall 
at the same time charge, demand or receive 
from any other person, company or corpora- 
tion for a like service from the same place, 
or upon like conditions or under similar cir- 
and all 
drawbacks and contracts for special rates 


cumstances; concessions of rates, 
shall be open to and allowed all persons, 
companies and corporations alike, at the 
same rate per ton per mile by car-load, upon 
like conditions and under similar circum 
stances.” 


= —- 


Grinding and Polishing Metal Surfaces 
by Hand. 





By Tuos, F. Hacertry, M. E. 


REPRODUCED FROM THE AMERICAN MACHIN- 
Ist OF DECEMBER, 1878. 


There is no job the worker in metal is 
called on to do that requires the exercise of 
his brain and muscle in the proper direction 
more than the grinding and polishing of metal 
surfaces on that class of work where machin- 
ery cannot aid him. The more he exercises 
his brain, the more saving he will be of both 
his time and muscle. The practice generally 
employed by machinists in grinding and pol- 
ishing either new or old work is to mix 
the polishing material with oil, usually refuse 
machinery oil; in most cases this is a great 
mistake, and has caused the loss of time, 
Take, for instance, the 
grinding to a true bearing of a stop cock, a 
There are few 
machinists but what have had more or less 
of that class of work to do, particularly in 
jobbing shops, and we seldom find one who 
uses the same method of accomplishing the 
job that is practiced in shops where that class 
of work is made a specialty. In fitting and 
grinding the plug into the barrel of a cock, 
a little judgment and care will save a great 
deal of hard labor, and in no case should oil 
be mixed with any of the grinding material, 
for the following reasons: If fine emery, 
ground glass or sand are used with oil, it re- 
quires but a few turns of the plug in the 
barrel to break up the grains of the grinding 
material into very fine particles; the metal 
surfaces also grind off, and the fine particles of 
metal mixing in with the grinding material 
and oil, make a thick paste of the mass. 
At this stage it is impossible to grind or bring 
the metal surfaces to a bearing, as the gluey 
paste keeps the metal apart; if more grinding 
stuff is applied it will prevent the operator 
from seeing what part of the barrel and plug 
bears the hardest. 


patience and money. 


valve seat, or a slide valve. 


Again, if the grinding 
material be distributed over the whole sur- 
face, the parts that do not bear will grind off 
as fast as the parts that touch hard, as the 
particles work freely between the surfaces; 
should the barrel and plug bear equally all 
over when fitted it requires more care than if 
it were a top or bottom bearing, as that part 
of the barrel and plug across the ‘‘ waterway” 
grinds twice as fast as the other parts; there- 
Now this 
objection holds good in the grinding of valve 


fore, it should be kept the dryest. 


seats or slide valves, to wit: the separation 
of the surfaces of the metal by a thick, pasty 
grinding material. In order to bring the sur 
faces to a perfect bearing rapidly and with 
little labor, the following directions will be 
found worth a trial: 

To grind a stop cock of any kind, first see 
that the plug fits the barrel before it is taken 
from the lathe. Run a half-round smooth 
file up and down the barrel to break any 
rings that may be in it; a few rubs of a 
smooth file back and forth over the plug will 


break any rings or tool marks on it. Wipe 
both parts clean, Use for grinding material 


fine molders’ sand sifted through a fine 
sieve. Mix with water in a cup, and apply 


a small quantity to the parts that bear the 
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used, run slowly; press and pull back rapidly 





|to prevent sticking and ringing; apply grind- 
ing sand and water until a bearing shows on 





another part, then use no more new sand, 
| but spread the old that has worked out over 
ithe whole surface. Turn rapidly, pressing 
| gently while turning; withdraw the plug and 
| wipe part of the dirt off, and rub on the place 
1a little brown soap; moisten with water and 
press the surfaces together with all the force 
at hand, turning at the same time. 
the plug and wipe both parts clean; next try 


Remove 


dry surfaces together with great force. If 
the parts have been kept together clos@y 
while grinding, and the plug has not rubbed 
against the lower part of the barrel, the sur- 


faces will be found bright all over and a per- 
If an iron barrel and 
brass plug are used, or two kinds of brass, a 


fect bearing obtained. 


hard and soft metal, soap should be used 
freely when finishing up, as the tendency to 
form rings is greater when two different 
metals are used. 

In grinding a slide valve which has been in 
use until hollow places have worn in the sur- 
face, emery mixed with water, or sand and 
water, will be found better than oil, unless a 
light body oil, such as kerosene, is used. If 
water is used with the grinding material, soap 
should be rubbed on hollow places, and the 
grinding stuff should be applied to the high 
parts in small quantities, keeping the low 
parts clean and dry until an even surface is 
obtained all over; then the worn out stuff 


should be used for finishing up. In polishing 
metal, oil that will ‘‘ gum up” should not be 
used with the polishing material unless for a 
dead fine polish. 
which has been scratched and tarnished by 


In polishing old brass work 


wear, pumice stone or bath brick should be 
used with soap and water for scouring off 
with, and rotten stone with kerosene oil for 
the wet finish, and dry for the final polish. 
The same method should be used for new 
brass work. 

New work should require, after leaving 
the lathe and vise tools, but little polishing 
or grinding, and every good workman should 
try to avoid using an emery stick or emery 
cloth, as with proper care in the use of tools 
a great deal of grinding and polishing can be 
dispensed with. 


Personal, 


LL. C. Jewett, formerly of Toledo, O., and, 
until recently, foreman of the foundry of the 
Hartford Engineermg Company, has taken 
charge of Otis Brothers & Co.’s foundry at 
Yonkers, N. Y., with an interest in the 
profits of its business. In a letter received 
by us from Otis Brothers & Co., particular 
satisfaction is expressed in Mr. Jewett’s man- 
agement. Mr. Bartlett, from the Rhode 
Island Locomotive Works, has become mas- 
|ter mechanic of the whole establishment 
| (the Otis Elevator Works). 








OR 


This is a good year for industrial exhibi- 
tions, both financially and mechanically. The 
Cincinnati and St. Louis exhibitions have 


the condition of the bearing by pressing the | 


city. The sales of tools and machinery at 
the exhibitions in Boston, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Chicago have been unusually 
large. 


ae 


Improved Turret-Head Tool. 


The Amertcan Macurnist of November 
26, 1881, contained an illustrated description 
of a turret-head tool, designed for use in an 
ordinary lathe, by T. R. Almond, of 84 Pearl 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Since that time, and 
while making preparation for its manufac- 
| ture—which he has only recently commenced 

—improvements have been made in the de. 
vice, which may be explained by means of 
the accompanying engraving. 
As formerly constructed, the movable sec- 
‘tion, in which are the holes for receiving the 
tools, was guided in its revolution to bring 
the different tools in position to be used, by 
being interlocked near its circumference with 
| the stationary section to which the center is 
attuched. The trouble with this arrangement 
was found to be a lack of sufficient bearing 
surface at the point of interlocking, the re- 
sult of constant use being to wear lost motion, 
and hence bring about an improper align 
ment of the cutting tool. 

To remedy this, the part D has been added 
to the stationary section. This part is turned 
tapering, and the outer section is correspond- 
ingly bored and fitted to this part by care- 
fully grinding. This affords a large bearing 
surface to maintain the relative truth of the 








IMPROVED TuRRET HeAD Too. 


two sections, and at the same time the inter- 
locking surface near the circumference is 
preserved, thus making the surface of ) in 
all respects additional bearing surface. 

The part D is tapped for the screw, as 
shown in the engraving. This screw passes 
entirely through the stationary section, and 
is provided with a jam nut on the outside. 
This arrangement makes it entirely practic- 
able to adjust the two sections to very accu- 
rate contact, so that the one may be moved 
easily upon the other, but at the same time 
be without any lost motion. 

These improvements, as may be readily 
seen, add materially to the utility of the 
tool without in any sense impairing the sim- 
plicity of its construction. 


The following useful hints for the manage- 
ment of steam pumps are given by the Dean 
Pump Works of Indianapolis: 

Never use a smaller pipe on the suction 

than the list indicates 
| Avoid right angles in the pipe, where it is 
possible. 

Where it is practicable, make bends with 
a large radius. 

Put a foot valve and strainer on the end of 
the suction pipe. 

Do not place the pump more than twenty- 
nine feet from the water. 

Where hot water is pumped, the supply 
must be above the pump. 

Make all joints in the suction pipe tight. 
| A small leak in the suction is very detri- 
mental, 

Keep the stuffing-boxes nicely packed. 
Oil the pump before starting it, and keep 





hardest. Turn rapidly, pressing gently every | closed with good margins of profit, the latter the oil wiped off where it is not needed. 


few turns; if the work is large and the lathe is 


| being the most successful ever held in that 


Some engineers seem to think that if their 





boilers are supplied with water there is no 
need of looking after the pump, or taking 
any care of it. A good pump is as worthy 
of being taken care of as a good engine, and 
we would suggest to all engineers and persons 
using or having charge of pumps, that they 
spend a few moments every day in cleaning 
them up, removing all extra oil on them, 
wiping off the dust and dirt, and seeing that 
they are in good condition and working 
well. 
———  ~—>e 


The Railroad Gazetie of October 13th has 
information of the construction of 491? miles 
of new railroad, making 8,081 miles thus far 
this year, against 5,340 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1881, 4,185 miles in 
1880, 2,507 miles in 1879, 1,422 miles in 
1878, 1,548 miles in 1877, 1,740 miles in 1876, 
903 miles in 1875, 1,180 miles in 1874, 2,897 
miles in 1873, and 5,147 miles in 1872. 
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Industrial Education. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker made an address 
at the National Convention of Teachers, held 
recently at Saratoga, in which he advanced 
the following ideas : 

The present system engenders false ideas 
in regard to labor. The youth of our schools 
and colleges are more influenced by the 
ideas of Plato and Aristotle than by any 
authors of to-day. These philosophers lived 
and wrote in a period of caste. Tbey often 
express disgust for labor and the ordinary 
pursuits of life. Plato taught that geometry 
should not be taught for any practical pur- 
pose. These false ideas completely satura- 
ted Roman civilization. This is seen in the 
meagre attention given to practical studies. 
Education was only for the aristocracy until 
the time of Pestalozzi. The complaint 
against the present system comes from the 
best practical minds. They see that the 
educational methods are false. Few of our 
schools present mechanical employment as 
equally honorable with mercantile, literary 
and professional pursuits. A test made 
among pupils of Boston and Quincy public 
schools showed that out of thirty-one, one, 
and that a girl, expected to work fora living. 
One boy frankly said that he expected to be 
a ‘‘representator” or a President. These 
notions must be corrected, and the children 
taught the facts which they will expe- 
rience in actual life. The useful arts must 
make up the bulk of the study of every 
child after the secondary grade. It will not 
be a difficult thing to fit the new work to 
the old system when the need is seen. 

Drawing and the use of tools to secure per- 
fect manufacture are as good mental disci- 
pline as anything else. All schools should 
give some elementary instruction looking 
toward this end. The public must be 
aroused and teachers must be qualified. 
Much has been done already. The Kinder- 
gartens have led the way in primary instruc- 
tion. At Hampton, Va., in Prof. Adler’s 
New York Workingman’s School, at James- 
town, and at the Manual Training School at 
St. Louis, good work has been done, and all 
these schools have been well sustained. In 
this country these schools have been a mat- 
ter of philanthropy; in Europe they are 
purely matters of business. Enlightened 
self interest has led to their establishment. 
There are forty-two such schools in Prussia 
France requires all pupils in public 
schools to be taught the use of tools when 


alone. 
they reach the grammer grade. These pro- 
visions have proved their utility. They 
are equally needed and would be equally 
successful here. 


°—a>e - 


We recently saw in the office of the Hart- 
ford Boiler Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., a piece of plate cut from the cylinder 
of a boiler which was under inspection 
about 7” x 3” and only one sixty-fourth of an 
inch in thickness. The boiler had been idle 
for some time and its owners sent to the com- 
pany to have it inspected before starting up 
again. This shows the necessity of careful 
boiler inspection by thoroughly competent 
inspectors. 
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Blake’s Automatic Rotary Cut-Off Valve 
and Hydraulic Regulator. 


The accompanying engravings represent, 
in section, a steam engine cylinder fitted with 
a new automatic valve gear and regulating 
device, the invention of John H. Blake, of 
3Zatavia, N. Y. 

Referring to these engravings, it will be 
differ 
essentially from the ordinary ported box 
slide, except that the exhaust is carried off 
through the bottom edge of the valve, as 
shown by the dotled lines. This valve is 
actuated by an eccentric in the ordinary 


seen that the main valve does not 


manner. 

Upon the back of this valve, and traveling 
with it, is the cut-off valve, which is driven 
by gearing from. the main shaft in sucha 
way that it shall make a complete revolution 
in unison with the revolution of the engine. 

The valve shaft, after it enters the steam 
chest, is of square cross section, and enter- 
ing a square hole in the end of the rotary 
valve rotates it, and, at the same time, per- 
mits of its longitudinal movement. 

The ports in the rotary valve are opposite 
each other, and are of sufficient width to 
produce a latest cut-off of three-quarters 
stroke, though any desired point of cut-off 
may be obtained. The passages from expan- 
sion valve ports to ports in face of main 
valve are Y-shaped. 


draulic cylinder. The governor itself being 
relieved from any work, has merely to indi- 
cate the changes. 

The chief feature of this system seems to 
be the means taken to make the point of cut- 
off independent of the position of the gov- 
ernor, instead of there being a rigid connec- 
tion between the governor and valve gear, 
































Cross SECTION OF Cur-OFF VALVE. 
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was porous and crumbled 


touch. 


away at the 
It was easily scraped off, or when 
loosened by digging in spots into the surface 
with scrapers, it could be washed off by a 
stream of water, under good pressure, by 
using a bent nozzle so that the stream could 
be directed at it at any required angle. In 
plates remote from the fire, such as the bot 
tom of the shell, the deposit was in the form 
of a muck, resembling greasy grindstone 
sludge 

When not using crude oil, we would have 
to use chisel- pointed chipping-bars, and 
sometimes strike the bar with a small sledge 
to get under the skin. 

When it could be done, I used to put a 
pailful of crude oil into the boiler just 
before blowing off, and so get it all over the 
inside; then, if we could let it stand for a 
while (the longer the better) the deposit 
would be much loosened and softened there 
by; but when running ‘‘on time,” with only 
eight or twelve hours from the time you start 
to draw fires till steam is required again, any 
little luxury like that is apt to be neglected, 
and as soon as the fire is out on the firehold 
floor, you open the blow-off cock and let her 
rip, getting the hot ashes out of ash-pit and 
back-head while the water is coming down. 

I hear a howl of protest and indignation 
from the let-your-hoiler-cool-before-blowing 
off side of the house. Correct, but imprac 
ticable in our case, with one boiler and a 
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I have collected the facts of another in- 
teresting, and perhaps 
scrape, Which I will send you as soon as 


instructive, boiler 
‘“No. 1 Hard” lets up a little and gives me 
a chance to breathe pure air instead of wheat 
dust T. W. Hugo. 
Lake Superior Elevating Company, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Figuring Out a Selling Price. 
Editor A did 
In your issue of October 21, ‘ Chips” 


rican Machinist: 

asks 
why a ccrtain percentage on the cost of ma- 
terial, as well as labor, should not be added 
to the cost of manufacturing to compute the 
Although I am not 
the one invited to answer, perhaps my way 


basis fora selling price. 


of putting it may interest some one, if not 
‘Chips ” 
Suppose I 
‘‘Chips;” 
cept the screws, nuts, &e. 


am building a machine for 
everything on it is cast-iron, ex 
The machine is 
finished, accepted, and paid for by ‘*Chips,”’ 
and he is perfectly satisfied with the price, 
but in a short time finds that the cast-iron 
parts do not wear as well as he expected, or 
that they have been eaten by acids, or, in 
short, that cast-iron won't do at all; so he 
comes to me and says, ‘‘Greaser, T want an- 
other machine exactiy like the first, with the 
exception that all the castings must be the 
best of brass.” 


This machine is finished, and the bill sent 
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If the relative position of the rotary valve 
to the main slide is such that the former 
commences admitting steam to the latter as 
the stroke begins, then the cut-off occurs at 
three-quarters stroke. Any advance of the 
relative position of the rotary valve pro- 
duces an earlier cut-off, and this advance is 
accomplished by the following means: The 
rotary valve shaft is made in two sections, 
motion being transmitted from one section 
to the other by the coupling sleeve shown in 
drawing. One end of this sleeve has a 
feather projecting into a straight slot in one 
section, the other end having a stud pro- 
jecting into a spiral slot in the other section. 
Hence any longitudinal movement of the 
sleeve produces rotation of the expansion 
valve, and the cut-off can be regulated as 
desired. 

To render the cut-off automatic, it is simply 
necessary to connect the sleeve to the gov- 
But instead 
of this the sleeve is connected to the piston 


ernor, as in the usual manner, 


rod of a small hydraulic cylinder, the piston 
of which is worked by the pressure of steam 
in the boiler. 
connected with the governor, and is adjusted 


The valve of this cylinder is 


to the center of its seat when the governor 
balls are at a height necessary to produce the 
Any variation in speed will 
cause the prompt extension or reduction, as 


desired speed. 


the case may require, of the point of cut-off. 
The action of the regulating mechanism may 


be very powerful, and the desired degree of | 


sensitiveness is obtained by 
globe valve on the exhaust from the hy- 


regulating a 


pee Se ae! 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF CUT-OFF VALVE. 


and a consequent variation of speed for the 
Water 
being practicably incompressible, when the 
valve of the hydraulic cylinder is in the cen- 
ter of its seat, the piston, and with it the 
cut-off valve, are firmly locked in the posi- 
tion they may have assumed. 


various positions of the governor. 


—_— —- ape 


Begin to lace in the center of the belt, and 
take care to keep the ends exactly in line, 
and to lace both sides with equal tightness. 
The lacing should not be crossed on the side 
of belt that runs next the pulley. Thin but 
strong laces only should be used. 

EE a 


LETTERS FROM PRACTICAL MEN. 


A Boiler Explosion from the Use of 
Crude Oil, 
Editor American Machinist: 

I have noticed in several numbers of the 
AMERICAN MACHINIST statements in regard 
to the use of crude petroleum to counteract 
the evil effects of boiler incrustation. Hav- 
ing used it extensively, I can certify to its 
value as a fonic, not as a preventative. Five 
gallons of the crudest of crude oil once a 
month (that is, every time after we cleaned 
out), in a nine foot marine boiler, kept the 
deposit from hardening, or becoming baked 
into scale. In the four-inch water space 
around the furnace we found just as much 
deposit and about as thick on the plate as 
when we didn’t use the oil, but instead of 


being very hard and impervious to water, it 





kick wanted out of the engine by an anxious 
and profane mate, while the captain is no 
doubt sitting in the engine-room instructing 
you how to do it. 

$y the way, the number of shining lights 
in the mechanical heavens that have been 
eclipsed by an inexorable fate which made so 
many geniuses captains instead of engineers 
is almost incredible; and the amount of set 
back to general mechanical progress is in 
calculable, from the same point of view. 

Now I didn’t start out to tell you what 
nearly everybody knows, but as I never 
heard any mention made of danger in the 
use of crude oil, I will mention an incident 
which may prevent a similar catastrophe. 
When a quantity of crude oil cannot be put 
into the boiler before blowing off, it is cus 
tomary with some engineers to take a pail 
ful into the boiler with them and slash it 
around to try and get all parts of the deposit 
saturated with it. The second engineer of 
the steamer ———, running between Colling 
wood and Chicago, was thus “‘ painting” the 
inside of the boiler, when the fireman hand- 
ed himina lighted lamp. A terrific explo- 
sion took place, killing the second engineer 
and blinding the fireman, who stood in the 
firehold. 

The explosion was heard some distance up 
the dock, and it made the whole boat trem 
ble, but did no other damage. I haven't 
time to advance any theory on the subject, 
but these are the facts of the case. There is 
danger in an empty boiler, sometimes, as 
well as in a full one. 


in, but I have added the same percentage to 
the cost of the brass castings that I did to the 
iron. Does ‘‘Chips” say it is all right, and 
Oh, no! he sees the point at 
once, for himself, and 


knows a thing or two. Ile comes round 


pay the bill? 
IIe is in business 


with fire in his eye and his fists doubled up, 
and observes: ‘See here, Greaser, what do 
you mean by charging me $75 more for this 
machine than the first one, when the castings 
cost only $40 more and cost no more to finish? 
Don’t you s’pose | can buy brass castings as 
cheap as you can? 

What could T answer’ GREASER. 

Compression vs. Lead, 
Kaditor American Machinist: 

I am pleased to note that many of the cor- 
respondents of the AMERICAN MACHINIST are 
practical men, who write to benefit others by 
relating facts which have become developed 
or substantiated in their experience, But 
sometimes, it seems to me, statements are 
made by those who (blinded by some pet 
theory, or who, while trying to ride some 
commercial hobby, perhaps,) write that which 
has a tendency to mislead those of the readers 
who are not able to judge correctly for them- 
selves; those who are endeavoring to advance 
in knowledge through information derived 
from a journal which they believe to be of an 
eminently practical character. For instance, 
how can any engineer, of ordinary observa 
tion, undervalue the utility of compression 
or seek to give the impression that he doubt 


its necessity? 
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My object is to offset the misleading lan- 
guage referred to above, by stating some 
well-known facts in regard to the subject of 
the compression of exhaust steam, which 
cannot be refuted. 

The joints of an engine are never sufficient- 
ly close (in practice) to obviate the necessity 


of the intervention of some elastic medium, | 
'as to make the devices presented entirely 
| worthless as balancing machines. 


to act as a cushion, to gradually retard the 
momentum of the piston and attached parts, 
and that cushion must consist of either live 
or exhaust steam. The former can only be 
obtained by giving excessive lead to the valve, 
which entails some serious disadvantages to 


Balancing Machinery. 
Editor American Machinist: 
The methods of balancing pulleys, etc., 
which have recently appeared in your jour- 
nal, are likely to mislead those who are not 


well posted on this subject, as the authors | 


have fallen into serious error, or overlooked 
a very important point—so important, indeed, 


In view 
of ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber,” the writers upon the above subject will 
pardon me if I point out, or attempt to point 
out, the errors, and thus cause the subject to 


most engines independent of the prime evil; | be studied more thoroughly. 


that of wasting steam. The clear- 
ance spaces must be filled up, and 
if that is accomplished by using 
steam direct from the boiler, 
when it may be done by simply 
compressing the exhaust steam 
(which will react with a force on 
the return stroke equal to that re- 
quired to compress it, and there 
fore there is no appreciable loss), 
the expense will be considerably 
greater. 

Another very important item 
when D valves are used, is, they 
are partially balanced by this 
cushioning during that part of 
the stroke when they are travel- 
ing the fastest, the valve crank 
or eccentric being near the half 
stroke. Thus the friction and 
consequent wear dre reduced, as 
also the power required to move 
them. 


‘well as for standing balance. 


| explicitly enough to be intelligible to most | 


of your readers. 

Passing on to Fig. 5 (which I will repro- 
duce for convenience), we have the device, 
which Mr. Hemenway claims, embodies the 
principles of a machine with which pulleys 
van be correctly balanced, for running as 
He says: | 
‘Suppose the pulley to be in standing bal- | 
ance, but at the same time heavy on op- 
posite sides and edges, as at D and # in the | 
plan; this will be indicated by opposite 
movements of the weights as the pulley is 
revolved; in other words, each lever will in-| 


| dicate the balance of the side of the pulley 
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balance” or not, but would give us no infor- 
mation whatever in regard to its condition 
relative to a running balance—leaving us as 
much in the dark as the parallel straight 
edges ordinarily employed in ‘‘ balancing 
pulleys.” 

In the AMERICAN MAcurintistT, of October 7, 
page 6, ‘‘Dynamicus” passes some com- 
ments upon Mr. Hemenway’s method, and 
then suggests an improvement (?), repre- 
sented in his (‘‘ Dynamicus’’’) diagrams, but 


| claims his ideas only, as yet, in a crude state, 


as is clearly shown by his device. He is 
very generous, however, and proposes to let 
others perfect his plans. As his plan, in 
point of utility, is much farther 
from Mr. Hemenway’s method 
than the latter’s is from the 
straight-edge method, I will not 
point out the weak points of the 
plan, but simply try to induce 
‘*Dynamicus” and others to study 
dynamics a little more. Before 
dropping the subject, however, I 
will give the following general 
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suggestions asa key to those who 
may wish to give the matter some 
attention: 

No statical test will give any in. 
dication as to the dynamical con- 
dition of a body, because, when 
the body is in motion revolving 
about an axis, there isacting upon 
J the body a force which has no 














tankine says, in substance: 
«The most advantageous adjust- 
ment of the compression takes 
place when the quantity of steam 
confined or cushioned is just suf- 
juientto fill the clearance at the initial pressure.” 

In answer to the first part of the question 
of Mr. Marsh, Why any degree of compres- 
sion will prevent an engine from pounding 
when there is lost motion in its bearings? A 
spring which is of proper tension, placed be- 
tween the piston and cylinder head, by per- 
mitting the separated parts to come together 
gradually—in other words, by taking up the 
lost motion in the joints or bearings by de- 
grees—will obviate any shock or pounding 
due to this cause, which is the principal, 
and, in the majority of cases, the only 
one. 

On the other hand, what,is more 
likely to produce a concussion than to 
permit the steam to enter before the 
advancing piston, and resist with sud- 
den force the completion of the stroke? 
Epwin M, CoryeE.t. 


Slotting Tool for Shapers. 
Editor American Machinist : 

Enclosed I send you a sketch of a 
convenient tool-holder for slotting pur- 
poses, on a shaper. In the sketch, Fig. 
1 shows a side sectional view of an 
ordinary shaper head. Fig. 2 shows a 
front 
put in place of the ordinary tool-post. 
It is bored out its entire length to a suit 
able size (according to size of shaper), 
turned off to fit the shaper head, and 
threaded on one end far enough to allow 
the holder to be fastened by a nut, B. 


view. A is a tool-post or holder, 





existence when the body is at rest. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I trust this 

will be sufficient to set some of 

your inventors to work; and, if 

—J they fail to produce the desired 











In the AMERICAN MAcutINIst, of Septem- 
ber 16, F. F. Hemenway’s article commences 
as follows: 


times asserted, that in a revolving body ab- 
_ solute running balance cannot obtain, except 
each part of the body, considered as a unit, 
is counterbalanced by a similar part exactly 
opposite with reference to the axis, and at 
an equal distance from the axis.” 

Wherever this statement may come from, 
it is not true; for a body can be accurately 
balanced without having equal parts exactly 
on opposite sides of the axis and at equal 





D 





nearest to it, and the pulley will be in bal-| 
ance only when it can be entirely revolved, 


the weights remaining stationary.” | 
‘“‘ Theoretically it may be true, as is some- | 


This might be true if the particles Dand # 
could act independently of each other; but 
as the pulley, its mandrel and irregularities 
are rigidly connected, they cannot act other- 
wise (statically) than as a single particle at 
their common center of gravity. The pulley 


' being supposed to be in standing balance, its 


center of gravity #’ is situated somewhere 
on the axis G H, and the relative distance 
of this point / from the levers G and H will 


: ie ; | 
determine the positions of the weights upon 
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On the end, the thread is cut taper, to 
receive a nut C, which is also tapered 
on the inside, This end is cut in three 
parts with a saw, to about one-half the 
This is for the 
purpose of clamping the tool D (which 
is turned to fit the hole) in the center of 
the holder, with the taper nut C. By this ar- 
rangement the tool is securely held, and any 
shaped tool can be made to fit it with very 
little trouble. 

The tool can also be turned in any position 
to suit the work, For shaping at the top of 
a hole, a pin # can be inserted in a hole on 
the side of the shaper head to prevent the 
tool from raising and catching on the back- 
ward stroke of the shaper. This device will 
be found very convenient for small slotting 
of all kinds in a shaper, and it is simple and 
easily made, 

Waynesboro, Pa, 


length of the holder. 


A. B, LANDIS. 
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SLoTTING Too. 


distances from it, as Mr. Hemenway has 
rightfully concluded and explained in what 
follows the above statement. 


language of mechanics, are as follows: 

The algebraic sum of the centrifugal forces 
of all the particles in the body must be 
zero, and the algebraic sum of all the 
moments of these forces must also be zero. 
To obtain these conditions, it is not neces- 
sary, although correct, to have equal parts 
diametrically opposite and at equal distances 

| from the axis, This point has been correctly 
| explained by Mr. Hemenway, and, I think, 


The conditions | 
of a perfect balance, generally stated in the | 


FOR SHAPERS. 


these levers, After these weights are once 
adjusted to balance the machine as a whole, 
it will remain balanced howsoever much the 
pulley may be revolved, and howsoever 


'much the irregularities of the pulley may 
| be, since the act of revolving the pulley does 


not change the position of its center of 
gravity F. If the pulley is ‘‘ out of standing 
balance,” then its center of gravity is situated 
somewhere to one side of the axis, and in that 
case the two weights will rise and fall as the 
pulley is turned to different positions, It is 
evident, then, that this apparatus would in- 
form us whether the pulley is in ‘standing 


machine, I may assist them a little 
some time in the future. 
C. A. SMITH. 
Providence, R. I. 
Belts and Belt Priving. 
Editor American Machinist : 
In reply to exceptions in AMERICAN Ma- 


cHIntstT, No. 42, current volume, I would 


remark that the table and formula contained 
in the article ‘‘ Belts” in No. 36, is intended 
for every-day use in the great majority of 
ordinary cases as we find them in actual 
practice. For belts, horizontal, or nearly 
so, ;4, of the circumference will be found a 
fair value for the are of contact; there is 
margin enough allowed in the table for a 
a somewhat less arc, and of course any 
excess of arc is in favor of the belt. 

When a man makes up his mind as 
to the power he wishes to transmit, he 
may rely with confidence upon the re- 
sult of his calculation if he conforms 
to the conditions of speed, &c., I have 
laid down ; and he will not be obliged 
to depart from the line of good sensible 
practice indoing so. The only question 
worth considering for a moment, is 
whether or not these deductions call for 
any unnecessary outlay of money, as 
represented by the relation between the 
power driven and the size of the belt. 
It is to be admitted that I favor gener- 
ous proportions in estimating belting, 
and I claim that the interest upon the 
difference between the cost of hard and 
easy worked belting, is very much less 
than the difference in the cost of main- 
tenance. In further considering the 
exceptions taken, I will reply in detail 
in the order in which they are num- 
bered. 

(1.) A broad, flat-cutting tool, proper- 
ly made and used, will not leave marks 
around the pulley-face appreciable to 
anything but the eye, and moreover the vibra- 
tions usually induced by the operation of 
turning is very liable to furnish the cross 
effects advocated. My remarks were applica- 
ble to the commercial pulley, which a man 
buys at the best figure he can in the market, 
rather than to an expensive article for experi- 
mental purposes, 

(2,) Every-day business, where a man sim- 
ply estimates the sizes of pulleys wanted un- 
der ordinary conditions, and then puts on his 
belts and commences to turn out work with- 
out figuring on the special conditions involv 
ed, is the ground calculated to be covered, 
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8.) I attached no special importance to 
the arc of contact, but can refer to experi- 
ments wherein repeated trials pointed to 
the truth of the statements made concerning 
the square of the arc, A great majority of 
people using belts, care nothing whatever 
about the are of contact; indeed it cuts no 
figure to speak of, for the simple reason 
that in estimating speeds and sizes of pulleys 
the arc is a matter of chance; but it 
happens generally in actual shop and factory 
experience to come not far from the value 
I stated, and in most cases can be managed 
so as to be not less than ,45. 

(4.) Asa matter of fact, a two-inch belt, 
with the factor of allowance embodied in my 
table, will drive as much as two one-inch 
belts. The actval tension in practice isfas in- 
tangible a thing as could well be imagined. 
I do not advocate a direct proportion be- 
tween widths and power, as _ will seen by in- 
specting the resistance column in the table. 

(5.) The least diameters of pulleys in the 
table is merely an argument for a long-lived 
belt. The various widths of belts could be 
and are used upon much smaller pulleys than 
indicated, but not with the best results as to 
endurance. The arcs of contact and the ten- 
sions are all accounted for in the values given 
for resistances 

(6.) It would be superfluous to inform a 






{| 
Wh 


person credited with an extended experience 
that a vertical belt must be drawn up suf- 
ficiently tight to give it the necessary grip 
upon the lower pulley. 

(7.) The weakest point in a structure is all 
we may safely rely upon; and for the same 
reason, if our belt will drive the load upon 
the smallest pulley of a pair, the largest one, 
with equal pressure, will take care of itself. 

Considering the and authori- 
ties” given in the exceptions, I would say: 

(1.) I do not advocate thick belts upon 
small pulleys. 

(2.) A gum belt is an article I purposely 
left out of the calculations in compiling my 
table. + 


** reasons 


(3, 4. and 5.) I have already expressed my- 
self in regard to the are of contact and ten- 


sion, They are factors of very much less 
importance to the general operator than the 
resistance to slipping, although this resistance 
is a product of them both; but the slipping is 
something which makes itself felt at once, 
and in calculating for belting, if we can 
leave out the elements and handle the prod- 
ucts, we have arrived directly at our desti- 
nation. The table does this very thing for 
ordinary good practice, and leaves nothing 
to be done but to multiply the force by the 
motion. It would be make a 
general rule for general cases, because satis- 
could not 
without a knowledge of all the important 
conditions, 


useless to 


faction be reasonably expected 


Hii} 


' 


T 


regrets is fully appreciated, and with equal! Talk about an inventor needing a fly- 


good feeling I would assure him that a 

thrust which cannot be parried shall not be 

dodged. Cuas. A, HAGUE. 
Chicago, Tl. 


Poor Inventors, 
Editor American Machinist : 

If there is one class of men more deserv- 
ing of public sympathy than another, it is 
that class known as inventors. There are a 
few of this class who are rightfully entitled 


in positions not calling for sympathy. But 
let a man once become thoroughly imbued 
with the belief that he possesses inventive 
genius, and with what self-sacrificing devo- 
tion he will pursue his calling, and fre- 
quently, from the lack of appreciation of his 
inventions, come to think all the world 
against him. There are thousands of men 
who make just as foolish experiments in any 
of the commercial pursuits of which they 
are ignorant—failure being inevitable. But 
did you ever obtain a patent? If not, you 
know nothing of the pleasure there is in it— 
having your name go into the Patent Office, 
and come out on that noble parchment, with 
the great red seal of the United States Gov. 
ernment attached. It was cruel of the Com- 
missioner to cut down the grand proportions 


EW.BLISS 
BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


A 


See 
TESTE LIES 
“SAU 

iti 


| himself. 
to the name, and who have placed themselves | 
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wheel! You could as easily knock a locomo- 
tive from the track with your fist as turn | 
him from his course. | 

No; let him go on and invent all he can. | 
It gives him pleasure, the United States 
yovernment a revenue, and the solicitor em- 
ployment. And then when disappointment 
does come, he has such a happy faculty for 
framing devices with which to let himself 
down from the acrial heights to which he lifts 


Then when the poor man does hit on 


. . . | 
|something good, some far seeing capitalist | 


picks it up for a pittance, and the courage | 
with which the inventor tackles some sup- 
posed untrodden field is a thing to call out 
at once our admiration and our sympathy, 

It is not vs viva that the inventor needs, 
but a brake, if one could be invented, to 
hold him. 
He only stops when by force of circum- 
stancs he becomes ‘‘dead_ broke,” finan- 
cially. 

In these days of birthday associations and 
marriage benefit societies, it might be advis- 
able to have an Inventor’s Mutual Aid So- 
ciety. Let none belong but those who have 
obtained patents. 

A nominal membership fee, with liberal 
assessments from all who subsequently ob- 


ly 


a 
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NEW ENGINE LATHE, 


of this document to its present diminutive 
size. 

Then, what pleasure there is in the thought 
of being able to originate something! It 
may consist only in a mechanical movement 
and made applicable to a wood saw, churn 
the effect is all the same, 
and the inventor toils incessantly by day, 
and dreams of fame and his invention by 


or egg-beater; but 


| deceased 


Air is too thin to serve for this. | 


the boxes are fitted to the jaws of the head 
stock. This is done by boring the jaws, and 
then after boring the boxes they are fitted to 
the bored jaws by turning on a mandrel. 
When in place they are restrained from turn- 
ing by suitable dowel pins. It is claimed for 
this style of fitting, that it makes it prac- 
ticable to renew the boxes at any time, with 
the certainty of the original alignment being 
retained, it, of course, being only necessary 
to bore the new boxes and turn them to fit 
the jaws.~ The nuts for the cross-feed screws 
are also fitted by turning, making their re- 
newal equally easy. 

The carriage slides on a heavy ¥ at the 
front side, and at the back slides on a flat 
bearing surface. The back side is gibbed to 
the flat surface, and the front right-hand 
corner is also gibbed to prevent the possi- 
bility of its being raised by the leverage of 
a long over-hanging tool, as in boring. 

The upper section of the compound rest 
has automatic feed of 11 inches at any angle 
with the axis of the spindle. The cross and 
angular feed is accomplished by means of a 
cross arbor carrying a miter wheel; this arbor 


| being arranged to receive motion from the 


feed mechanism when desired. This miter 
gears into a miter on the lower end of a 
short vertical shaft near the center of the 
rest. The upper end of this shaft is pro- 
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tain patents, would bring into the treasury | vided with another miter wheel, which, in 


a fund from which the dependent families of 
and crazy inventors could be 
liberally supported. 

In conclusion, all I have to say is, never 


| Oppose an inventor or disapprove of his in- 


vention, unless you wish to incur his ever- 
lasting displeasure. DYNAMICUS, 


— me 


night, with nothing to mar his peace unleéss | 


it be forebodings that, for some reason, he | 


may not be able to secure a patent. 

Finally, an honest patent solicitor is 
hunted up, the application forwarded, and 
weeks of anxious solicitude pass. The lists 
of patents issued in the meantime are eagerly 
scanned, and no little concern is felt at seeing 
that in each list one or more inventors have 
been in the same line of thought, and me- 
chanical movements have been patented very 
similar to his. 

At last his claim is heard from, and with 
breathless suspense he hears the examiner’s 
letter read. The claim will be allowed by a 
slight change in the combination of parts, 

, 


mn). @ 


: etc. 

In view of the number of worthless pat- 
ents granted, it would seem to be the duty of 
the solicitor ‘ust at this point, if not sooner, 
to collect costs to date, and advise a discon- 
Sut no; this would 
It would be a crime for which the 
All the 


attorneys in Christendom could not prevent 


tinuance of the case. 
not do. 
penal code has made no provision. 


The courtesy expressed in the gentleman’s! this man from getting a patent, 





New Engine Lathe. 


We present herewith an engraving of a} 


turn, gears with a miter on the nut of the 
screw of the compound rest. When this 
feed is put in use, automatically, the nut is 
turned on the screw, thus feeding the rest. 
In feeding by hand, the screw is revolved, 
the nut remaining stationary. 

The cross feed of the lower section is also 
automatic. 
their arrangement for preserving the same 
degree, as to coarseness, on the several 
changes as the longitudinal feed, instead of, 
as is sometimes the case, being arranged for 
feeding much finer. The lower section of 


A point in these cross feeds is 


new 32-inch engine lathe, recently brought | the rest is gibbed for transverse motion with 


out by E. W. Bliss, Brooklyn, N. Y. Al- 
though nominally a 32-inch lathe, it actually 
swings 331g inches over the ways, and 25 
inches over the carriage. As here shown, 
the lathe will turn 46 inches in length, the 
lathe from which the engraving was made 
being particularly designed for use on short 
work between the centers, and especially for 
face plate and chuck work. They are, how- 
ever, made of any length of beddesired. 

One of the noticeable features in the con- 
struction of this lathe is the great length of 
head stock, which is made with a 7-change 
cone for a 38-inch belt. This, in connection 
with the large steel spindle, the front bear- 
ing being 4! inches in diameter, gives a 
strong support for work on the face plate 
and chuck, and provides for 14 changes of 
speed. 

Another feature out of the common in 
lathe construction, is the manner in which 


a taper gib adjusted with a bolt, and the 
upper section with blind gibs and _ slotted 
screws. 

This lathe is arranged for screw-cutting, 
and is fitted with the arrangement for going 
into gear from a single belt, described in 
the AMERICAN Macninist of Dec. 3, 1881, 
in connection with the illustration of the 20- 
inch lathe made by E. W. Bliss. The stud- 
gear arbor extends through the outer bear- 
ing, and to some distance inside the tail 
stock, where it is provided with a second 
bearing, by which the steadiness of this gear, 
especially after considerable use, is much 
improved. The change wheels for screw- 
cutting are, when the sizes will permit, 
plainly marked with the number of teeth, 
by having the numbers cast on in raised 
figures. 

All the principal parts of the wrought 
work are of steel, and the bearings of copper, 
and tin. Flat bearing surfaces are finished 
by scraping, and the spindle journals by 
lapping. ‘lhe cut gives a general idea of the 
strength of the parts, end the length and 
extent of wearing surfaces, 
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Visiting Shops and Learning New 
Wrinkles. 


The worst conducted and most unprofitable 


|machine-shops are those whose proprietors 


| 
American Machinist Publishing Co. | 


are chronically averse to adopting any ideas 
originated in other establishments than their 
own. In these days of rapid mechanical 
progress, it is only a question of time as to 
j the rotting out or failure of such concerns. 
| A knowledge of new ideas and improved 
| methods of doing shop-work can usually be 
| obtained, if sought for in the proper direc- 
| tion, but that knowledge is not likely to be 
pressed upon shop-owners by those originat 
ing the improvements, except when they are 
secured by patents or otherwise, as private 
property. While the most notable of these 
new devices and processes are set forth pub- 
licly by the technical press, there are a great 
many valuable ones that are for obvious rea- 
sons not fully explained (only attention called 
to them) in print, and that are free to be 
adopted by any one, without royalty or any 
other expense than that of putting them into 
use. To lay hold of these kinks and devices, 
it is only necessary to visit shops where they 
are originated or applied. The usual excuse 
of ‘‘no time to get away” ought not to be 
strong enough to prevent foremen, superin- 
tendents, and proprietors from making oc- 
casional journeys to other machine-shops, 


either near by or some hundreds of miles 
distant, observing how they do work, and 


comparing general methods and even smaller 
details, 

Hardly a machine shop in the land could 
fail to be benefitted by the introduction of 
more or less of the devices brought out in 
other shops. The best and most successful 
shops are those that realize this fact and act 
uponit “They search for new methods for 
facilitating good work already used else- 
where, as well as originate such methods 
themselves. A foreman or superintendent 
could profitably pack his gripsack and spend 
a week in visiting shops every six months, 
if the knowledge of improved processes 


brought back each time should enable him 
to turn out work faster and better than be- 
fore. 


As a rule, machine shop proprietors are 
ready and willing to afford visitors every 
opportunity to see what is going on in their 
establishments. It is worthy of note that 
those whose productions have the widest and 
best reputation are most courteous and oblig- 
ing in their treatment of visitors, including 
all who come to acquire new ideas to put into 
practical use. True, they often furnish their 
competitors gratis with many useful plans 
and methods of manufacture, but the gen- 
eral will and mechanical reputation 
thereby created more than repays them for 
the original ideas so freely imparted. 


good 


In some 
of the most highly esteemed machinery estab- 
lishments in this country, whose names are 
regarded as synonymous with excellence of 
production, especial pains are taken to escort 
visitors through the various rooms and de- 
process of doing work with which the visitor 
wishes to become acquainted. The time 
thus taken from work and tendered free to 
visitors is worth, in a large shop, consider- 
ible money every year; but, valuable as it is, 
the proprietors find it greatly to their pecu- 
niary interest to keep up the custom, 

By so doing, a few of them have acquired 
not only an excellent 
part of our own country, but, as well, in all 
enlightened the 
hard 


abroad, 
it would 


countries 

value of which 

mate, 
Occasionally 2 machine shop has secrets to 


money 


be to esti- 





Riih as hates 4 | 


| 


guard and will not admit visitors, 


| , 
December next,” 








out of 


reputation in every | 


| to October 31, 


but their | 


number is few, and the secrets almost always | 


1| leak out. 


This is a good season to make a tour 


5} among machine shops with a note-book and 


pencil gathering for 


application. 


** points” practical 


_ ee _ 


A Western scientific journal states that 
‘the American Watch Tool Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., is building a dividing en- 


. : gine for ruling the glass plates which are to 


be used in the coming transit of Venus, in 


partments, and to explain every machine or | the 


etc. 
the superiority of this country in the me- 
chanic arts when Venus finds herself com- 
pelled to apply to American manufacturers 
for the requisite appliances with which to 
satisfactorily effect her transit. We have 
always regarded Ambrose Webster, superin- 
tendent of the company above referred to, 
as a skillful mechanic. If the present in- 
formation be correct regarding the pending 
negotiations with Ventis, we shall begin to 
conclude that Mr. Webster is as gallant as 
he is skillful. 





1s 

A press dispatch from Chicago states that 
recently three persons were suffered to drown 
in the harbor of that city, because tug own- 
ers were deterred from allowing their tugs 
to save them, owing to rulings of the U.S 
Supervising Inspector of Steamboats, forbid- 
ding tugs to carry passengers without license 
under penalty of severe fine for each passen- 
ger so carried. The dispatch further states 
that in all, six lives have been sacrificed 
that harbor as the result of this ruling. 

As the object of Government supervision 
of steam vessels is to save human life by 
making travel safe, itis a curious commen- 
tary on the local administration of the law 
in Chicago, if tug owners really feel that 
they stand in any danger of being punished 
for such a heinous offense as pulling three 
drowning individuals out of the water and 
carrying them to the shore. Should such an 
action be seriously or persistently construed 
by any Government official as an infraction 
of the law regulating steamboat traffic, his 
case would seem to justify, if anything would 
do so, either a commitment in lunacy proceed- 
ings, or a resort to mob law on the part of 
surviving relatives and friends of the per- 
sons thus legally murdered. 
aa 
Troubles Incidental to Water Power. 





A paper manufacturing company was re- 
cently on trial in Massachusetts for maintain- 
ing 2 nuisance in the form of a dam across 
the Housatonic River. It seems that the 
dam set back the water over an expanse of 
low flat country, which land the water 
alternately overflows and leaves bare with 
the exception of stagnant water which gath- 
ers in pools. For the last three or four years 
the neighborhood has been afflicted with 
fever and ague, which it is alleged has been 
xaused by the smells which arise from these 
pools. It was declared on opening the trial, 
that previous to the raising of the dam and 
the overflowing of the land, the oldest inhabi- 
tant had never heard of malaria in that 
neighborhood. This is but one of the trou- 
bles incidental to the employment of water 
power where must be dammed. 
Drouths, freshets and malaria are causing 
water powers to be looked upon with suspi- 
while a steam engine is free from these 


streams 


cion, 
ills. 


=. 
We have had frequent calls for copies of 
AMERICAN Macurnist of December, 
1878, from parties who desired the article by 
Thos. F. Hagerty, on Grinding and Polishing 
Metal Surfaces by Hand. That issue being 
print, and no copies obtainable, we 
have reproduced the article on page 4 this 
week, It was widely copied by the technical 
press just after its first publication by us, and 
the practical information it presents is just 
as applicable now as it was four years ago. 





———_ +> —__——__ 

An International Exhibition will be held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, extending from May 1 
1883. 

ape 


Elevator Inspection and Insurance, 


In our issue of June 24, 1882, after allud- 
ing to the far greater number of lives lost 
by elevator accidents than by boiler explo 
sions, in proportion to the number of each 
in use, we called attention to the crying 
need of some adequate system of inspection, 
as 2 means of preventing accidents and con- 
sequent loss of life. 


It is a signal proof of | 


Government could probably not interfere 
until empowered by Constitutional amend- 
ment, such a system of inspection would 
have to be applied by the various State Gov- 
ernments. The simple statement of the loss 
of life which is occurring from this cause, 
should present sufficient induccment to leg- 
islators. 

Pending such legislation, however; or con- 
current with it, it might be well to inquire 
whether private enterprise could not in a 
great degree supply this want, through a 
system of elevator inspection and insurance. 
To say that the owner of a building contain- 
ing an elevator would be less willing to pay 
for inspection and insurance than the owner 
of a steam boiler, only follows from a knowl- 
edge of the fact, that the property damage 
from an elevator disaster is usually much less 
than that arising from a boiler explosion. That 
office buildings, however, would gain ten- 
ants more freely, if conspicuous notice were 
posted that the elevator was regularly in- 
spected by a substantial company, and 
vouched for as being in good condition, is at 
least as certain as that tenants in such a 
building would find customers thereby made 
more willing to come to them. Doubtless 
the annual fee would have to be small, but 
the expense of maintaining the needed facil- 
ities for inspection would not be great 
Plate glass windows, requiring no inspec- 
tion, are kept regularly insured by very 
many owners of buildings; why not eleva- 
tors? 

——__-ape—___—_- 


Literary Notes. 


The Sanitary Engineer of New York has 
for years been standard authority on matters 
pertaining to its specialty. It contains twenty- 
four pages weekly and is about to be still 
further enlarged for a very good purpose. 
Some time ago the Bulletin of the National 
Board of Health was discontinued becatise 
Congress failed to make any appropriation 
for its publication. The proprietor of the 
Sanitary Engineer proposed to the National 
soard of Health that he would give space to 
print the most important information hereto- 
fore published in the Bulletin, if the Board 
would place at his disposal such data as were 
needed to make the necessary compilations, 
The offer has been accepted, and at least one 
page of every issue will be devoted to coh- 
tinuing as far as practicable the work hitherto 
performed by the Bulletin. The public is 
to be congratulated upon this change and 
will doubtless profit by the continued neglect 
of Congress to provide for publishing a 
“Government Health Bulletin.” A large 
number of people will now be privileged to 
read the records of the ‘‘ Health Board ” in 
the Sunitary Engineer, instead of hunting 
for them at the waste paper dealers. 


Robert Clark & Co., booksellers, 61 to 65 
West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, England, 
have issued their October pamphlet catalogue 


London, 


of American and foreign books relating to 
the various departments of applied science, 
as follows: Part I.embraces Engineering, Sur- 
veying, Machinery, Mechanics, the Steam En- 
gine, Locomotives, Railroads, Boilers, Bridges, 
ete. Part 11. embraces Hydraulics, Hydrosta- 
tics, Water Works, Water Whceels,-Drainage, 
Sewerage, Irrigation, ete. Part ILI. em- 
braces Shipbuilding, Naval Architecture, 
Navigation, Seamanship, Nautical 
my and Surveying, Anchors, Cables, Rig- 
ging, the Compass,ete. A number of the cata- 
logues of machinery establishments which are 
not circulated free, are also found in this list. 
So far as possible, an index referring to the 
various subjects treated, is included, 
The pamphlet also includes a list of techni- 
cal periodicals and magazines for subscrip- 
tion purposes, together with a price-list of 
stationery and drawing materials for 
neers, architects, surveyors, 


Astrono- 


also 


engi- 
and others. <A 








| year 
The natural remedy | work appeared, 


ature of the book list is mention of the 
in which the latest edition each 
The catalogue will be sent 


of 


suggested by such a condition of things | by the publishers to any address on receipt 


would seem to be Government inspection | of a three-cent postage stamp. 
S. | about 40 pages, 


under a stringent law. But as the U. 


It contains 
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(jarsti0Ns & ANSWERS, 





Under this head we propose to answer ques 


| stances under which they are operated are taken 
| into consideration. 


(882) S. R.; Oneonta, N.Y., writes: We 
are using a condensing overhead vertical engine 


| 42’’x42’’, and with a vacuum of 26’, it requires 45 
| pounds steam pressure, cutting off at 44 stroke to 
|do the work, making 58 revolutions per minute. 


tions sent us, pertaining to our spec alty, | The air pump is 2134 inches in diameter, with a 


correctly, 
methods. 


(874) J. F.R., Huntington, W.Va.; asks: 
Should the top or bottom ofa throttle valve bear 
the hardest? A.—We suppose you refer to the seat 
of the valve. It is best to have the seat bear 
about evenly, but to be sure that the bottom of 
the seat bears quite as hard as any part of it. 

(375) H. M., Brooklyn, N.Y., asks: Will 
you tell me the best course for a boy of means, 16 
years old, to pursue to become a mechanical engi- 
neer? A.—Under the circumstances we should ad- 
vise that you spend some years in a machine shop, 
and also the necessary time to graduate from some 
technical school. We also advise that you suit 
your own inclination whether the shop course or 
the school course shall come first. 

(876) W. R, St. Louis, Missouri, asks: 
When lap is added to an ordinary slide valve, is it 
netessary to change the eceentric to give the valve 
more travel, and if so, why? A.—The addition of lap 
will generally prevent the valve from opening suffi- 
ciently for the proper admission of steam; hence itis 
usually necessary to increase the travel when the 
lap is increased in order to provide the proper port 
opening. An increased travel of valve also opens 
the port more rapidly, which is an important con- 
sideration. 

(377) 1. G. B., Fremont, Ohio, asks: In 
the plan for nickel plating published in your issue 
of Oct. 9, will the nickel deposit on iron that has 
been covered with copper, and when deposited on 
copper and brass will it wear well? A.—We have 
no personal knowledge of the process, but should 
assume that the nickel would deposit on iron that 
had been covered with copper if the surface was 
clean, and also that it would wear as well as any 
light nickel platé. 2. Which is the better way to 
set a cross-cut saw; with a hammer or 
with a lever set? A.—We think it easier to get a 
uniform set by means of the lever set. 

(878) M.A. L., Dorchester, Mass., asks: 
1. What is the power of my engine? The cylinder is 
214’'x43¢’".. A.—You have not furnished sufficient 
data from which to calculate the power. To do 
this it is necessary to know thesteam pressure,and 
the speed at which you run your engine. As 
such engines are ordinarily run we should presume 
it to be about 1-horse power. 2. The steam pipe is 
14’ and the exhaust pipe 44’’. Are these sizes right ? 
A.—No. Thesteam pipe should not be less than 
14’”’ and the exhaust pipe should be 34 3. What 
size boiler should I get to run it? A.—Get a boiler 
with 25 feet of heating surface. 

(879) R. B. W., Glascow, Ky., asks: 1. 
How shall I make a wiped joint, such as is some- 
times made on lead pipe? A.—Melt the solderina 
ladle and pour it on the joint quite plentifully so 
as to heat it. As the solder accumulates wipe it 
into shape with a piece of cloth—bed-ticking is good 
for the purpose—folded several times and greased 
with tallow. The cloth used to hold the 
solder as it is poured on the pipe. 2. What kind 
of solder used? A.—Plumbers’ solder, usually 
made of two parts lead and one of tin. 3. I have 
charge of a steam pump 5’ x10’. The tank into 
which I pump is 104 feet above the pump. Would 
it not be better to have a check valve in the dis- 
charge pipe? A.—It would better to have a 
check in the discharge pipe, say some 4 feet from 
the pump, and a pet cock in the same pipe quite 
close to the pump. 

(880) W.D., Perth, Ontario, writes, that 
in one book he finds the statement that water flows 
through the suction pipe of a pump at the rate of 
500 feet per minute, while another writer states 
that water flows into a condenser at a speed of 
10 feet per second. He asks if there is a difference 
in opinion of the two authors’ A.—The velocity 
with which water would flow through the suction 
pipe of a pump would depend entirely upon the 
diameter of the pipe, the size of the pump and the 
speed at which it wasrun. The velocity with which 
water will flow into the condenser is in proportion 
to the vacuum in the condenser, The two state 
ments referred to do not show any difference in 
opinion between the two authors, since they are 
not treating the same subject. 


and according to common sense 


set 


is also 


is 


be 


(B81) R. 1, New York, asks: 1. Can 
engineering be learned from books?’ 1.—No. 2. 


Why will a locomotive go forward when the link 
is down and backward when it 
Because the go-ahead eccentric is connected with 
the top of the link, and the backing eccentric with 
the bottom. 3. What is the drum of an engine? A. 
—There isno part of an ordinary steam engine 
that is called a drum. 4. Whatis the diameter of 
the largest driving wheels on an American locomo- 
tive? A.—The driving wheels of American locomo- 
tives are seldom more than 6 feet in diameter, and 
are usually less. ‘There 
made in this country with driving wheels consider 
ably larger than this—we think in one instance as 
large as 9 feet, but such sizes are exceptional. 
Which country has the best locomotives for swift 
and strength? A. 
much difference between 


is raised? A. 


have been locomotives 


ness 


American and the best 





stroke of 18’’. The condenser is 42’’x21/’x27"’, out of 
which must be taken 570 cubic inches for injection 
pipe. The exhaust pipe is 1144 inches in diameter. 
The injection pipe is 4’’, but the valve casting con- 
tracts it to 384 inches, out of which must come the 
valve stem 1 3-16 inches diameter. From the top of 
the injection nozzle to tbe level of the water is 
from 9 toll feet, and there are several elbows in 
the injection pipe. The injection water is dirty, 
with chaff floating on it which sinks atid some- 
times clogs the pipe that supplies the well. There 
is trouble with the condenser getting hot when the 
engine is working hard. I wantto ask: 1. Is the 
condenser large enough? A.—The condenser is 
large enough to give good results, but the air pump 
is too small. The exhaust pipe is also too small. 
The injection pipe should have a clear opening at 
its smallest section of not less than 4” diameter, 
and if as yousay there are several elbows in it, it 
would be better if the pipe was 5’’. You should 
use a strainer to keep the dirt out of the water. 2. 
By tapping a 2” pipe into the exhaust pipe some 16 
feet up and letting a 2” stream of water into the 
pipe, will it help the vacuum? A.—We do not 
think it will help the vacuum in the cylinder. 
The exhaust pipe is already too small. 3. To what 
height will water be raised by a vacuum of 26’? 
A.—Not far from 29 feet. It would not, how- 
ever, rise to that height and flow into the exhaust 
pipe under the circumstances named. 4. The crank 
pin gives trouble from heating ; it is 64g inches in 
diameter and 8 inches in length. Do you think it 
large enough? A.—No. It is but little more than 
one-half as large as it should be. 5. What do you 
think of phosphor bronze for crank-pin boxes, and 
would it be an improvement to use such boxes on 
this pin? A — Generally speaking, where the bear- 
ing surface is ample, we do not think phosphor 
bronze possesses any very special advantages, but 
in the case of a journal too small for the work, as 
in this instance, it would, perhaps, be advisable to 
tryit. 6. Why does the hand of a vacuum gauge 
fluctuate instead of remaining stationary? A.—The 
fluctuation of the hand may be due to unsteady 
working of the air pump, or to any cause whereby 
the vacuum is not steady, as it should be. It may 
also be caused by the pipe by which it is connect- 
ed being ina situation where the exhaust steam 
passes by the end of it 
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Transient Advertisements, 50 cts. a line for each in- 
sertion under this head. About seven words make a 
line. Copy should be sent to reach us not later than 
Thursday morning for the ensuing week's issue. 

“Cures Bad Draft,’’ Parson‘s Blower on trial. 

F. Samuelson, Pattern Maker, 38 Gold St., N. Y. 

James W. See, Consulting Engineer, Hamilton, 0. 

Steel Name Stamps, &c. J. B. Roney, Lynn, Mass 

Portable Forges, $10. Holt M’f’g Co., Cleveland, O. 
Presses & Dies. Ferracute Mach. Co., Bridgeton,N.J. 
Pat’s mf’d onroyalty. A. B. McCool, Pottsville, Pa 


“Makes More Steam or No Pay.” 
Blower, 95 Liberty St., N. Y 


Parson's 


J M. Badger, Expert and Commission Dealer in 
Machinery, 5 Dey Street, New York. 

Hoerle Bros., Naugatuck, Conn. Small Dies and 
Special Tools to order. 


J. C. Hoadley, Engineer and Expert, 29 High St., 
cor. Federal, Boston, Mass. 


Wood Engraving done in best manner. Designs 
furnished. Edward Sears, 48 Beekman St. New York. 


Howard 8. Abbot, Solicitor of Patents, 617 7th St., 
opposite the Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 


R. Dudgeon, 24 Columbia st., New York, Improved 
fiydraulic Jacks and Roller Tube Expanders. 


Latest and best books on Steam Engineering. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. F. Keppy, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Foot Power Machinery, for workshop use, sent on 
trialif desired. W. F. & Jobn Barnes, Rockford, Ill. 

Pattern and Brand Letters. Vanderburgh, Wells 
& Co., corner Fulton and Dutch streets, New York. 

Pattern Maker’s Assistant. By Joshua Rose, 324 
pages, $2.50 by mail, postpaid. Address orders, P. 
O. box 3,306, New York City. 

A lot of 25’ lathes designed to equal the best 
Philadelphia tools, will soon be ready for delivery. 
Ohl & Co., E. Newark, N. J 

Engine Lathes, Speed Lathes, Foot Lathes, Up- 
right Drills, Light Drilling Machines ana other fine 
tools, Frasse & Co., 62 Chatham St., N. Y. 

Wanted—To sella Richards’ Indicator in good 
condition. Address, F.G., Box 1, AMERICAN Ma- 
CHINIST. 

For Sale.—Steam Engine, extra heavy, in good 
order, upright, two cylinders, each 12’’x 20’, heavy 
fly wheel 7’x2’, Judson governor, bed stone, &c 
David W. Pond, Worcester, Mass. 

The American Standard of Bolt and Nuts. Adopt- 
ed by all the leading machine shops in the United 
States. Price $1.00. E. Lyman, C. E., New Haven, Ct. 


L. V. Conover, Iron Founder, 336 to 340 East 29th 
Street, New York. Heavy and Fine Castings of 
Iron, Brass, Composition and Ccyper made to 
order at shortest notice. 


Russell] & Struthers, Wax Process for making out- 
line engravings. Specimens each week in the 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. We also do Map Engraving 
with best facilities. Russell & Struthers, 59 Park 
Place, New York. 


“Extracts from Chordal’s Letters,” 
interesting mechanical book published. A great 
variety of mechanical and business topics treated 
in a wise and witty way that will be instructive to 
old and young mechanics, and interesting to every- 
body. Asmany as 150 copies bave been sold in a 
single shop. Over 40 humorous illustrations ; 320 


pages, 12mo. Price, $1.50 per copy, by mail, to 
any address. AMERICAN MACHINIST PUBLISHING Co., 
9% Fulton St., New York. 


Bound Volumes and Patent Binders. We 
furnish Volume 3 of the AMERICAN MACHINIST, con- 
taining the full 52 issues of 1880, or Volume 4, con 
taining the 53 issues of 1881, neatly bound in cloth, 
ready to ship by express, for four dollars. Either 
volume unbound, three dollars. ‘*‘ Patent Binder”’ 
tor the AMERICAN Macurnist holds 53 weekly issues 
in good shape. Sent to any address by mail for 
one dollar. AMERICAN MACHINIST PUBLISHING Co., 
96 Fulton Street, New York. 


Rocks, Minerals and Stocks; by Frederick H. 
Smith, Consulting Engineer and Geologist. Con- 
tents: Part I. World Building, Prime Minerals 
and Rocks, the Formation; Part Gold and Sil- 
ver, Industrial Metals, Coal and Oil, Industrial 
Minerals, Precious Stones; Part III. Stock Com- 
panies, Stock Dealing, Stock Tricks. A vademecum 
for the use of everyone interested in these impor 
tant topics. Scientifically accurate, witty, fascinat- 
ing. Sui generis among technical books. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, $1.50, in paper, 75 cents. 
Order through your bookseller, or address The 
Railway Review, 182-184 Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 














Clark, 
machine shop on Ohio, near 
Chicago. 


Raffen & are building a four-story 


Kingsbury street, 


Co. 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Steel Co. expect to be 
ready to turn out steel castings about the end of 
this month. 


The Presumpscott Pulp Ware Co., Portland, Me., 
have recently ordered several Curtis steam traps 
of different sizes. 


The Franklin Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass., 
is about to put in a new 100-horse power steam 
engine to increase its facilities. 


Kearney & Foot, Paterson, N.J., file manufac- 
turers have just putin a new 75-horse power en- 
gine their business having increased beyond the 
capacity of their 40-horse power engine. 


The Riverside (R. I.) Machine Company 
bought out G. W. Brown of Providence, manu 
facturer of foot power lathes and The 
capacity of the works is to be largely increased. 


has 


Saws. 


H. S. Russell, of Pitsfield, Mass., recently furnish 


steel boiler. Mahoney’s Universal Patent Furnace, 
for burning all kinds of waste fuel will be used in 
the setting. 


The Cartaret Chemical Co., of Newark, N.J., have 
Universal Patent Furnace, for their two new steel 


boilers, each six fect They will burn 
screening mixture and waste fuel. 


diameter. 


There was never such a time for 
grain elevators. At almost every railroad station 
in the West new elevators are being built, or old 
ones enlarged. 


the elevator men a“ boom.”’—U, S. Miller. 


The old coffin works at Rochester, Pa., which 
to Col. D. R. Davidson, of that place, and Mr. Early 
and others of Pittsburgh, who will remodel the con 


cern for a foundry and machine shop. 


The Whitney & Barnes Manufacturing Company, 
Akron, O., manufacturers of machine 
knives, have filed a certificate at Columbus for the 
increase of capital stock from $800,000 to $1,500,000, 
with a view to the extensive increase of capacity. 


mowing 


The Korting Condenser has lately been supplied 
to Geo. West, Baliston Spa, N. Y., also to Water- 
bury (Conn.) Manufacturing Company. In both 
cases the result is reported as very satisfactory. 
Several other large Korting Condensers have been 
ordered. 


The Detroit, Lansing & Northern Railroad Co. 


Mich. 
the 


The buildings 
wood-working 


Tonia, 
except 


shops at are 


of brick, 


shop. 





contract was awarded to Detroit parties for 
$111,459. 
The Sessions Foundry Company of Bristol, Ct., 


is building large additions to its works, including a 


A new engine will be put 
350xX 40 


100x40 feet, two stories. 
in. The moulding room will cover 
The company intends 
well as gray iron castings. 
will be pushed rapidly to completion. 


Jas. F. Hotchkiss, 84 John St., N. Y.: Send me 
your free book entitled ‘“* How to Beep Boilers 
Clean,” containing useful information for steam | 


users and engineers. [Mention this paper.) 

We will pay 25 cents each for copies of the AMER- 
ICAN MACHINIsT for January 1, 1881, which are clean 
and in condition for binding. American Machinist 
Publishing Co., 96 Fulton street, New York. 

Wanted to arrange with the right 
Box 10, 


engine. Address, 





parties for 
There is probably not | the manufacture on royalty or otherwise, of a first 
: | class automatic cut-off 
|} care AMERICAN MACHINIST, 96 Fulton street, New 
European locomotives, when the different circum | York, 


Among boilers just set 
are the following: 
New Bedford 


order Manufacturing Co. 


New 


Belknap County Farm, Laconia, N. H., one; 
H.) 
Manufacturing 
Hosiery Co., one; Granite Hosiery Co., one; P. and 
| F, Corbin, two (the third order). 


market (N. ten in 


Peacedale 


Manufacturing Co, 


Co., two; 


| their representatives at 
that 
highest 


church this year, for their lubricators 
the most | 


| 

can | : 
| 26X30", two feet high, is capable of cutting 960,000 
matches a day. 


ed Plunkett & Sons., Adams, Mass., a 60’’ diameter 


ordered Mahoney’s corrugated grate-bars and his 


building 


The bounteous barvest will give 


orignally cost about $25,000, were sold for $12,000 


have contracted for the construction of extensive 
to be 
The 





new packing and shipping building, with office, 


fect. 
to produce malleable as 
All the improvements 


with the Jarvis furnace 
Hartford Carpet Co. one (third 
two; 


all; 
Durham 





An additional story is to be built on the machine 


shop of the Androscoggin Mills at Lewiston, Me. 


The American Lubricator Co. are informed by 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
they received the silver medal (being the 
award allowed) from the New Zealand 
International Exhibition, which was held at Christ- 
They had to 
compete again# a good many other lubricators 
both English, local and of other countries, none of 


} which scored an award. 


A. M. White & Son, Waterbury, Conn., have for 
the past year been working into quite a successful] 
business in the manufacture of special machinery. 


| They have recently completed a machine for cutting 


match sticks which, occupying a space of but 
They also manufacture foot and 
power presses and upright drilis, also furnish draw- 


ings and patterns on application. 


Frank Grant & Co., manufacturers of emery and 
corundum wheels at Chester, Mass., have sold an 
interest in their business to Springfield parties, and 
the company is to be reorganized and incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000. A new two-story 
mill, 100x40 feet, will be built at once on the Hamp 
den Emery Company’s lot opposite its mill, near 
the tracks of the Boston & Albany Railroad, and it 
will be run by steam. — Vanufacturers’ Gazette. 


The Frost Paper Mills put in one of the Hawkins 
patent boilers for burning cheap fuel, some eighteen 
months Four they made a 
comparative test with this boiler and two tubulars, 
that were running beside it, of ordinary construc- 
tion and set in the usual manner. 
was the comparison that the company has just 


months since 


ago. 


So favorable 


placed an order with G. C) Hawkins of Boston for 
a duplicate of the original boiler. 
The Hendey Machine Co., Torrington, Conn., 


write us: ** Business is good. We are getting out a 
new shaping machine having 30 
feed of 5 feet, weighing about 5tons. It will have 
vertical horizontal and angular feed (automatic) 
and will be a tool suitable for railroad shops and 
general heavy work. We are also getting out a 12 
foot x30” planer. We havea fine exhibit both at 
Boston and Cincinnati.” 


stroke and cross 


The Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., write 
“We are running full handed, and have orders 
amounting to about carloads, which 
will be shipped within the next ten days. Among 
some of the outfits might be mentioned—75 H. P. 
engine for St. Louis; 100 H. P. engine for New York 
City; 100 H.P. engine with boilers complete for Cum- 
berland, Md.; 125 H. P. Atlas Corliss engine with 
boilers complete for Creston, Obio; 150 H. P. Atlas 
Corliss engine complete with boilers for Memphis, 
Tenn., and 4 90-1I.P. boiler for Council Bluffs, Towa. 
Among some of the shipments recently made were, 
1I50 H. P. engine forthe Hanauer Oil Co. of Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; 200 H. P. engine for Cuba, and 250 H. P. 
engine for the Sandwich Islands. 


us: 


twenty-five 


The of eae | 
company has been formed under the firm name of 
Anderson, DuPuy & Co. for the purpose of manu- 
facturing ali varieties of steel under the Siemens 


Pittsburgh Chlronicl Oct 6 says: 


process. Mr. Robert J. Anderson is one of the 
partners, and Mr. DuPuy, a son-in-law of Dr. 
Hostetter, another. It is understood that the 


Doctor will give financial solidity to the new enter- 
Mr. Daniel late the 
Siemens-Anderson Works, is interested in the new 
company, and will probably be Superintendent. 
The company has secured property on the line of 
the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad at the mouth 
of Chartiers Creek, and operations will be com- 
Within sixty days it is expected 


prise Shaw, manager of 


menced at once. 
to have the works in running order 
of the new concern will be 
steel annually. It will built after the most 
approved style, and will contain the latest and 
Siemen’s furnaces.” 


The capacity 
10,000 tons of finished 


be 


most improved of Dr. 


The Niles Tools Works, Hamilton, O, and sales 
rooms 22 South 6th street, Philadelphia, having re- 
ceived numerous inquiries whether they would ex 
hibit their tools at any of the fall exhibitions, have 
issued a circular to inform their friends and pat 
rons that they will not do so. It ‘We are 
exceedingly busy, running our works night and day 
(as we have been doing for the past two years) to 
fill our Our exhibiting is, therefore, en- 
tirely out of the question. During the past year 
we have greatly enlarged our facilities, having 
made additions to our machine shop, foundry, 
blacksmith shop and pattern shop. We have built 
a new erecting shop 40 feet wide and 150 feet: long, 
designed mainly for setting up boring and turning 
mills. This is fitted up to afford the greatest con- 
venience for handling heavy work, having power 
ful over-head traveling cranes. We have put in a 
large amount of new machinery and made other 
provisions for facilitating work. During the year 
we have added to the list of tools manufactured by 
us the following: slotting machines, 9 inch, 13ineh 
and 19 inch stroke; horizontal boring and drilling 
bar drilling cylinder 
boring machines and wheel quartering machines. 


says: 


orders. 


machines; arch machines ; 
We have also made valuable improvements in our 
standard machines, and have gotten out entirely 


new patterns for the following: 30-inch engine 


lathe ; 30-inch planer ; 30-inch upright drill ; 60-inch 
planer; 7@-foot boring and turning mill; 66-inch 
double wheel lathe; 14-foot boring and turning 


mill and power bending rolls, for bending 5¢ inch 
and 44 inch steel boiler plate. In these improve 
ments ouraim has been to keep pace with the de 


mands of the times for increased weight, power 


} and convenience,” 
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Machinists’ and Engineers’ Supplies. 
New York, Oct. 19, 1882. 

Orders for all kinds of supplies continue to be of 
small dimensions calculated only to supply tempo- 
rary wants. The fact is that prices in general are 
low at present. Pipe fittings were never sold 
as low as at the present time, while wrought iron 
pipe is weakening and prices will probably drop 
within another week. Bolts and ruts are low, so 
low in fact, that some of the manufacturers are in- 
different as to whether they keey their!works run- 
ning or not. Prices in these goo@s will probably 
advance somewhat within the next two weeks. 
Deliveries of large machinists’ tools, such as lathes 
and planers, continue slow, but other tools are 
coming along freely. 

Schaffer & Budenberg, 40 John street, New 
York, have just got out a new circular and price- 
list of their High Pressure Exhaust Steam Injec- 
tors. A full line of these injectors, together with 
the low pressure injectors, has been received so 
that all sizes for all duties, are available, and can 
be supplied at short notice, 





Tron and Metal Review, 


The demand continues fair at prices which we 
quote as follows: Foundry, No. 1, $26 to $27. 
Foundry, No. 2, X, $24 to $25, Grey Forge, $20.50 to 
$21.50. The market for Foreign Iron continues 
quiet and the supply light. Prices are firm at the 
ollowing quotations: Coltness, $27.50 to $28; Glen- 
garnock, $25.50 to $26; Gartsherrie, $26.25 to $26.50; 
Summerlee, $26.50; Carnbroe, $24.50; Eglinton, 
$23.50 to $24; Langloan, $26 to $26.50. Wrought 
Iron Scrap in moderate demand at prices quoted 
last week, Steel.and Iron Rails unchanged. Old 
Rails firm at f$27 for Tees, and $30 to $3050 for 
Double Heads. Merchant Bar continues slow at 
246c. to 2.6c. with consumers waiting for a drop in 
price. 

Banca Tin 28c.; Straits and Malacca 238%c. to 
2414c.; Billiton 25'c.; Australian 23%4c. to 24e.; 
English Lamb and Flag 24lgc.; Spelter Common 
Domestic 5.45¢c. to 5.55¢.; Refined 8c. to 834e.; 
Silesian 5.40c. to 5.55¢e.; Lead 5.10c. to 5.15e.; Re- 
fined 5.15c; Antimony, Hallet’s 10%e.; Cooksons’ 
12%c.; Nevada 12lc. 


—>—W ANTE D—= 


* Situation and Help” Advertisements, 30 cents for 
each seven words (one 'ine) each insertion. Copy 
should be sent to reach us not later than Thursday 
morning for the ensuing week's issue 





Wanted situation as draughtsman in machine 
shop on working drawings. Address, K., this office. 
Experienced mechanical draughtsman is a to 
“engagement anywhere Best references. Address, 
D., Box 4, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—Three . first-class machinists and one 
good planer hand, who have worked on machine 
tools. Must be sober and steady men. None others 
need apply. Address, Jos. B. Reed, Cairo, Tl. 





Wanted—500 feet of 42-inch diameter old boiler 
shells. Address, P. O. Box 1208, New Haven. 

We Will Manufacture and Sell Small Patent Ar- 
ticle that Works and Pays. Address, Company, 
Macuinist Office. 

Wanted.—New Compound Duplex Steam Pump. 
Inventor desires to arrange for manufacture. Ad- 
dress, Duplex Pump, Box 8, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Wanted—A_ horizontal steam boiler, 60 to 80 
horse power. Second-hand or new. Address, 
giving fullest particulars, T.D P., American Ma- 
CHINIST, 96 Fulton street, New York City. 

For Sale.—Machine shop and foundry with tools 
and patterns, having large run of custom work, as 
well as permanent contract work in foundry, in 
a town of 10,000 inhabitants in Central Ohio. Near- 
est shop 20 miles distant. Address, C, C. R., 134 W. 
2d St., Cincinnati, O. 















BARNES’ 


Patent Foot & Steam Power 


MAGRINERY, 


Complete Outfits for 
actual workshop busi- 
ness. Lathes for wood 
or metal, Circular 


Saws, Scroll Saws, 
Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc. Ma- 


chines on trial if de- 
sired. Descriptive 
Catalogue and Price 
> List free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
1995 Main Street, 
Rockford, Il. 


Second Annual Exhibition Fair 


OF THE 


New England Manufacturers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Institute 


I$ NOW OPEN IN BOSTON. 


The largest exhibition building in the United States. 
ren acres of industrial exhibits, displaying the 
wonders of mechanism, Science and Art. The 
largest display of Machinery since the CENTENNIAL, 
all ee ae showing the processes of 
manufacture Carpet Weaving, Cotton 
Weaving, Silk Weaving. The’ great rail- 
road display of Atlanta duplicated. The leading 
industries of the North, South, East and West fully 
displayed, making a NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


“THE DEANE 


EVER 
RVICE.” 


559 STEAM PUMPS 


FOR 
SE 





| Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


oO: 


| The Deane Steam Pump Co. 


| HOLYOKE, MASS. 





92 & 94 Liberty St., 
New York. 


54 Oliver St. 
Boston, 





226 & 228 Lake St., == 
Chicago. 









DON’T FAIL TO VISIT THE EXHIBITION FAIR. 
Formerly 


COOKE & CO., Cooke & Beggs 
Dealers in MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
6 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


The Waters 
Perfect Governor. 


Having Adjustable 
Speed, Automatic 
Safety Stop, Sawyer’s 
Lever, and Solid Com- 
position Valves and 
Seats. Also 


SUPPLIES 


For Machinists, Rail- 
ways, Mills, Mines, &c. 

Please send for cir- 
cular and state that you 
saw the advertisement 
in this paper. 


ARMSTRONC’S 


IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE STOCK AND DIES 











Tapped to the U. S. and Whitworth Standard 


Gauges. Adjustable to all variations in the size of 
fittings. Can be resharpened without drawing the 


temper by simply grinding them. Possessing prac- 
tical advantages appreciated by all mechanics, Cir- 
culars sent free on application. 


‘Manufactured by F. ARMSTRONG, Bridgeport. Conn. 


JEROME B. SECOR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Machinery and Tools 


IMPROVED WIRE FEED SCREW MACHINES, 
GUN AND SEWING MACHINE TOOLS, 
DIES FOR DRAWING, PORGING, 
BLANKING, &¢c., MADE TO 
ORDER. 

Manufacturer of 


THE SECOR SEWING MACHINE, 


Factory Cor. Broad & Railroad Ave. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
PORTABLE and STATIONARY 
ENCINES 
And BOILERS, 


5 to 25H. P. Parts duplicate 
and interchangeable, specially 
adapted to run Electric Light 
Machinery. Send for Circular. 


SKINNER & WOOD, Erie, Pa. 











2A eo 











ano Railway 


SELLERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Shafts. Couplings, Hang- 
ers, Pulleys, Mill Gear- 
ing, ete., Lathes, Planers, 
Drills, Shapers, Bolt Cut- 
ters, Twedell’s Hydraulic 
Riveters, etc. Railway 
Turntables and __ Pivot 
Bridges. Gifford Inject- 


WM. 





ors, Sellers’ Improve- 
ments. New Patterns. 
Simple. Effective. 


ffice 


Now York 0 
79 LIBERTY ST. 


HW ry 
liek Be Se 
OTN 





GEO. 





Adapted 


SS Liberty Street, | 
NEW YORK. 


STEAM FUMES. 


THAN 13,000 IN USE. 


to Every Situation. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


F. BLAKE MANF’G CO. 


44 Washington St., 


| WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD FOR ITS EQUAL 


RUPE WESR és DUNN, 
Schuylkill Falls, Philadelphia, 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the Excel- 
sior Steel Tube Cleaners. $1.00 perinch. Most lib- 
eral discounts to dealers. Send for circular. | 





EXPANDING 


REAMER. 


CRITCHLEY’S PATENT 







Manufactured by CRITCHLEY & WHALLEY, 
3end for Circular. PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 








The Steam Pumps 


Made by VALLEYe MA- 
CHINE CO., Easthamp- 


f p< y=] ton, Mass., are the 
mH ie i ) Best in the World for 
agy Boiler Feeding and 


other purpases, 









THE 


M. T. Davidson Improved Steam Pump, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Davidson Steam Pump Co., 


OFFICE & WORKS :. 


41 to 47 KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Warranted the Best Pump made 


for all Situations. 





CRA 


WESTON’S PATENTS. 


Can be operated by Mand or Power, 


BOSTON, 
224 FRUNKLIN ST. 


NEW YORK, 
53 CHAMBERS ST. 


Are Absolutely Safe for Ope 
Simple, Duradle, Convenient and Economical, 
Used by the best Shops and Foundries, 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE. 


YALE LOCK MFC. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS, 


SALESROOMS: 


TRAVELING, JIB AND PILLAR 


NES. 


ANY CAPACITY. 


rator and Load, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


507 MARKET ST, 


CHICACO, 
64 LAKE ST, 





ls the Standard of Exeellene 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
THE A.S. CAMERON 


STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


Foot of East 23d Street, New York, 








i 


ty 
i 


STEAMPUME 





| 

| 

} 

| 

| DREDCES 
| guaranteed to excavate 50 per cent. more material 
| from hard bottom than any other machine, 

EXCAVATOR 

has a capacity of 4 cubic yards per minute in gravel. 
Has proved very efficient and 
desirable in the hardest hard- 
pan. Derrick lifts 8 tons, 
Circulars furnished. 


Boom Dredge. 












BOSTON. 











Combined Steam Excavator and Derrick Car. 


OSGOOD & MACNAUGHTON, 
ALBANY, N. Y., Patentees, 
Successors to RALPH R. OSGOOD, Troy, N. Y. 
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NICHOLSON FILE Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES ann RASPS 


HAVING THE INCREMENT CUT. 
Also, FILERS’ TOOLS AND SPECIALTIES. 


‘*Nicholson File Co’s’’ Files and Rasps, “Double Ender” Saw Files, **Slim’’ Saw Files, 


‘*BRacer’’? Horse Rasps, Handled Rifflers, Machinists’ Scrapers, File Brushes, File Cards, 
Surface File Holders, Vise File Holders, Stub Files and Holders, Improved Butchers’ Steels 


Manufactory and Offices at PROVIDENCE, R.1.-U. S. A. 


Nave your BOWES = .xcen om OVEIDTESSIIE! 


oTHE CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY=-VALVE yy i 


CAPITAL - - $100,000.00. 


CHARLES A. MOORE, MARTIN LuscomB, GEORGE W. RICHARDSON, 
Pres. and Gen. Manager. Sec’y and Treas. Superintendent. 









SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


Patent Nickel-Seated “Pop ’ Safety Valve. 


The Only Perfect Safety-Valvemade. Approved by the U.S. Board of Supervis- 
ing Inspectors. For Stationary. Locomotive, Marine, and Portable Steam Boilers. 

Our Patents c overs ill Safety-Valve s utilizing the recoil action of steam, and fam- 
iliarly known as ‘‘Pop” Safety-Valve. (2 Pure hasers beware of infringements of 
our patents. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Salesrooms, {11 Liberty St., New York. 
Manufactory, 51 & 53 Sudbury St., Boston. 


cS tbc date ae ED 


7 CUSHIONED HAMMER 


STANDS TO-DAY 


WITHOUT 
AN EQUAL. 


OVER 700 IN 
USE. 


BRADLEY & C0. 


SYRACUSE, N, Y. 





a = ip" 


[Established 1832.] 


A T AEROmwW, ©. 
of MAGNETIC OXIDE OF IRON, forming a su yerior journal or 


Superior to any shafting in market for the following reasons, viz.: 
ist. —It is perfectly straight and round. 2d.—It can be rolled ac- 
eurately to any desired gauge. 3d.—It has the beautiful blue finish 
of Russia Sheet Iron, rendering it less liable to rust or tarnish than 
shafting of the ordin: iry finish. 4th.—It will NOT SPRING or WARP 
PO LI S H E D bearing surface. 6th.—It is made of superior stoc 
Sizes made from % to 3% inches, advancing by sixteenths. Price 
S H AFT | N ( lists, with references and other information, furnished on application 
. to 
AKRON IRON CO., Akron, O., Sole Manuf’rs, 
14 Dey Street, New York, General Eastern Agent. 








IN KEY SEATING like most of the other manufactured shafting 
sold in the market, and, as a consequence, is admirably adapted for 
LINE AND COUNTER SHAFTING. 5th. ‘The surface is composed 





or E. P. BULLARD, 


THE “MONITOR.” 
= 





FRIEDMANN’S 


Patent Ejectors. 


OR 


WATER ELEVATORS, 


For Conveying Water and Liquids. 


Pat, Oilers & Lubricators, &o, 
NATHAN & DREYFUS, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


92 and 94 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Jilustrated Catalogue. 





A NEW LIFTING & NON-LEPTING INJECTOR, 


BEST BOILER FEEDERS IN THE 
WORLD. 





Improved Hoisting Engines 


Specially adapted for 


MINING PURPOSES. 
ALL SIZES. 


With Reversible Link Motion, or 
Patent Friction Drum. 


‘rea, 


1 fp ( 


; 
hy 

i wos 

i 


Manufactured by the 


LIDGERWOOD MF’G CO. 


Offices and Salesroom : 96 Liberty 
Street, N. Y. 


Works : Partition, Ferris, and Dike- 
man Streets, Brooklyn. 
G. S. WORMER & SONS, Agents, 
Chicago, St. Louis & Detroit. 





SHARP TOOLS Work Better os Faster than DULL ONES. 


SAND BLAST Process ron SHARPENING FILES 


Will many times repay its cost in saving of labor, besides the great saving In renewing 
worn files. 350 RAILWAY and MACHINE SHOPS have them in use. 


SAND BLAST FILE SHARPENING CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
NUT TAPPINC ¢. w. 


MACHINE. 
DURRELL’S PATENT. 


No, 1 Machine, 900 Ib., : spindles. 
2 1,050 “* 





LE COUNT, South Norwalk, 
This dogis very heavy, 
and is warranted not 
to » bre ik with ony work 

» 1 sn 8 .50 
Mog 60 


1: 





*g JO 908 |yRUISs 


3 « .70 
ea * sete. one 
x0 
.20 


“9 “ 600 ‘ ‘ 
Capacity ot 7 Spindles, 8,000 per 10 houra 
Acknowledged to be an indispensable 
tool. Manufactured by 


HOWARD BRONS.,, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


1 





111} JOS1as 











IRON TOOLS» 425 
NES &SUPPL ig \ eee 
La BSW TH MACHINED: ee mene 
NO 9QOMARKET St = 308 tox 





‘pausplvE, PUB Ope, oy] “sMoIIg [993g WIM 
“900 13318 AAVIH S.LNN09 3 


410 °ZT JO Ja» B 10 YOR [Ny B Jaqjo4 Mm “CAGE BY O4Bps8 ‘Sullopso ue MA » 


*oyuul 1ayqjo Aue 03 Utayy gard sFop as 


) from to 
rade he $15.00. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
AND MATERIAL, PAPER, &C. 
Ss. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fulton Street, New York. 
Fully oriced and illustrated Catalogues. 


BRIDGEPORT, 
Conn. 





JOHN H. . WRIGHT, 


MANUFACTURER be 


Lathes and Planers, 
FROM THE LATE WOOD, LIGHT & CO0.’S PATTERNS, 


taving formerly been a contractor in building the 
same, will give first-class work to all who 
favor me with their orders. 


G. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


SCHAFFER & BUDENBERG, 


NEW INJHCTOR 
Worked by Exhaust Steam Alone, 
Takes the place of Feed Pump, Heater, and by Condens- 
ing the Exhaust Steam removes the Back Pressure. 


UTILIZES A POWER HERETOFORE THROWN AWAY. 


Works automatically at _a steam pressure of less 
than half a pound. Adapted to all pressures. 


For LOCOMOTIVES as well as STATIONARY ENGINES, 
WORKS AT BUCKAU,—GERMANY. 
DEPOT GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


W. HEVERMANN, 40 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 






@ECULATOR- 





ALI Sec’y and Tr 
WE sn INGHOU SE, alias. 


M a ; The  Wastnghos Engine 


EL AG 
H. 





iti tT} 
it LIBERTY ‘Ss? NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD MACHINE SCREWS. 
THE HENDEY MACHINE CO. 


‘ TORRINGTON, CONN. 

15, 24 and 30 in. shapers. 

4 ft. x 16 in., 5 ft. x 20 in., 6 ft. x 
24 in., 6 ft.x 26 in., 8ft. x 26 in. 
and 8, 10, and 12 ft. x 30 in. 
Planers. 

5 ft. x 12 in., 6 ft. x 12 
15 in. and 8 ft. x 15 
Spindle Hand Lathes. 


AMATEURS’ HAND PLANERS, SHAPER 
PLANER CENTERS, SLIDE RESTS, &c. 





in., 6 ft. x 
in. Hollow 


AND 








WM. MUNZER, 


Manufacturer of 


Requires ne ‘ither rr Adjustment, Lining, Keying up, 
Packing, Oi'ing, or Wiping, and Dispenses ene 
tirely with Skilled Engineers. 2 to 150 Horse Power. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 
THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty Street, New York. ~ 
| WORKS AT PITTSBURGH, PA, 


“pila 








IMPROVED 
CORLISS 


> IST AV. COr. 30th St. 
New York, 





New 
Heavy 
Universal 
Milling 
Machine. 


——~ Correspond- 





ence solicited. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON. 


239 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. E. LIPE, Syracuse, N. Y.. 


70 Kilby St., Boston. | 707 Market St., St. Louis 


Send for Latest Cata'ogue. 
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TESTIMONIAL 


OF THE MERITS OF THE 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR.| Fe 


. Y., July 24, 1882. 


Hancock INSPIRATOR Co., 


AUBURN, N 


35 Beach St., Boston, Mass 


DrAR Sirs: 

It gives us pleasure to say to 
you that we have used your No. 
10 Inspirator exclusively for the 
past two years, on 


our portable 


boilers, and we pronounce them 
the best boiler feeder for portable 
We have 


complaints from 


use we have ever seen. 
never had any 
on the other hand, 
to 


We are using 


our customers; 


(hey prefer them anything 


else. your Loco- 


motive Inspirators with equal 


success on our Traction Engines. 


Yours Respectfully, 


THE, ML BIRDSALL G0. 


This Company are using over 300 No. 10 
Inspirators this year. 


THE B. HORTON & SON CO. 


Canal St., Windsor Locks, Conn., U.S, A. 
Only Manufacturers of the 


HORTON cit"wvita CHUCKS. 





Car Wheel 
CAR WHEEL CHUCKS FROM 30 T0 42 INCH. 






Send for Illustrated The only chucks 
Catalogue. made that use the 
patent jaw, with 

both face 

and bite of 

jawsground 


A perfectly 
9 true. 
4 None genu- 
i ine without 
mark 


“The Horton 
Lathe Chuck.”’ 


T. NEW’S PREPARED 


ROOFINC. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen 
at one-third the cost of tin. Circulars and samples free, 
Agents Wanted. T. NEW, 38 John Street, New York, 
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\W000-WORKING (ACHINERY.) 


| a mh gy Wood Workers, Planing, Matching, 
Moulding, Band and Scroll Sawing Machines, 
Carriage, WwW agon and Wheel Machinery, etc. 
BENTEL, MARCEDANT & CO., 
HAMILTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 














THE 


GARDNER 


COMPENSATION 


WM. T, BATE & SON, 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 
BATES 


PATENT 
TEAM 


Manufacturers of 





The most Economical, Reliable and Durable. 


A large number of these boilers in use in the best 
establishments and institutions, showing Splendid 
Results in the way of economy, efficiency, dura- 
bility and convenience of cleaning. We refer to 
parties using Write for particulars. 





GAUGE LATHES, Band Saws, Rotary and Station. 
ary Bed Planers, Buzz Planers, Jig Saws. 






ROLLSTONE MACHINE CO. 
} 646 Water St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Also a large stock of Second 
Hand Machinery 





THE ALLIGATOR WRENCH, 
Patented Aug. 31, 1875. 
Teeth cut diagonally. Grips Round Iron or Pipe. 








AMERICAN SAW CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


rHE CUKIIS STEAM TRAP. 


Send for Circular 
stating advantages 
and superiority over 
other traps. 


: Manufactured by 
THE CURTIS 
ves REGULATOR CO, 
51 Beverly St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENTS: 
A. ALLER, New York, 109 Liberty 


JOHN McKAY, JR., Philada., 195 ‘orth 8d St. 
EDW’D J. MOORE, Baltimore, 8 South St. 


. Almond Drill Chuck, 


et * all See 











T. R. ALMOND, 
84 Pearl St., Brooklyn, N.Y 








HOLLAND 


LUBRICATOR 


For lubricating the valves 
and cylinders of steam en- 
gines. Operating with 
Downward Visible Drop. 
The principle of the Lubrica 
tor is entirely new, being the 
only one manufactured oper 
ating with a downward visi- 
ii ble drop, and does not con 
flict with any other Patented 

Lubricator. 

Protected with Letters 
Patent, granted July 5, 1881. 

1 A saving of from 50 to % 
} per cent. in cost of oils. 

) For sale by the Manufac’rs, 


| : Holland & Thompson, 


TROY, N.Y. 















i. GOULD & EBERHARDT, 





GOVERNOR 


Unequaled for accuracy, | 
safety, convenience, dur- 
ability, workmanship, 
and design. Address 


ROBERT W. GARDNER, 
QUINCY, ILL. 
S, JAMES BEGGS & C0., No. 9 Dey Street. 






New York Agent 





Tron Working nw 


97 to 113 N. Je R. R. Ave., Newark, N. J. 








HARRISON“ BOILER. “THE SAFEST’® 


: Adapted for all Steam Purposes. * 
ey HARRISON BOTLER, Merits have been proved Guteg 

“ stant use by such concerns as Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 

Jeu - Conn.; Wallace & Sens, Ansonia, Conn.; ‘Wampanoag Mills, 

Weetamoc Mills, Sagamore Mills, Fall River, Mass.; Sears’ Build: 
4 ing Boston, Mass.; Brown & Sharpe ny ‘o., Providence, R. I. ; 

. 'T. Stewart & Co., Tiffany & Co,, New York ’ Stevens’ Institute, 
© ition N. J.; Matthiessen & Wiecher’ s Sugar Refinery, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Wm. ellers tC 0., 8. S. White, Daniel Allen, Jno. 
Pe ale & Co., Phosphor- Bronze.  Shhelting Co., Henry Bower, 
Evening Bulletin, Saturday Night, Philadelphia, Pa, and nume- 
rous others. 

Franklin Institute Medal awarded for SUPERIORITY OF 
EVAPORATIVE EFFICIENCY, ECONOMICAL CAPACITY 
rE, GENERATING STEAM AND DYNAMIC VALUE OF 
TEAM. Fasily transported on mrle back. Send for Descrip- 
five Catalogue. 













ten to fifteen years con- 





HARRISON. BOILER. WORKS 


Germantown Jonction, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HOLROYD & CO., Waterford, N. Y. ALLEN’S HIGH SPEED a UUMPRESSORS 


Manufacturers of STOCKS and DIES 


HOLROYD &Co_ = 








Allen Engines, teetinnacy oad or Boilers, Hoisting 
Machinery, Patent Evaporators and Condensers. 


JOHN MclL=AREN, 
RIVER STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


MACHINERY Wik 


, A compression orswaging COLD. Ma- 
ines manufactured under patents owned 
by Miller, Metcalf & Parkin, Littsburch, 
Pa. For machines or information, address 


S. W. GOODYEAR, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





FOR BEDUCING 
AND POINTING 





POWER PUNCHES, SHEARS, 
SLAMMERS. 

We make over 100 sizes of Punches and Shears, 
Double and Single, varying from 500 to 36,000 pounds 
in weight, and adapted for every variety work 
The Double machines are equal to two Single ones 
as each side is worked a Also 
ADJUSTABLE HELV 

SUSHIONED HAMMERS 
Of all sizes, unequalled for efficiency and durability. 


The Long & Allstatter Co., | 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 











BRIDGEPORT BOILER WORKS, 


| BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
LOWE & WATSON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 

| The Lowe Patent Tubular Boiler, with and 
| without Superheating Drums. Fourteen 
| years’ use proves them the most durable 
| and reliable boiler known, Gives dry steam. 
| The process for combustion of the gases is in 
| the construction and setting. Burns any 
| fuel; obtains as much result from it as any 
| boiler or se tting with no more cost, and 

greater durability. 


4aar-Send for descriptive Circular. 





New Haven Manf’g Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, | 


=) | 





A. M. POWELL & CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS, U.S.A. 





THE 


Slat basi Dil 


Adapted to rapid work with small | 
drills. Its extreme sensitiveness | 
prevents clogging and breakage | 
of drills. Has a swinging table 
with attachment for center drill- 
ing. Instantly adjustable to dif- | 5 
ferent lengths of w ork. Over 200 | 
already in use. Send for circular 


DWICHT SLATE, 


HARTFORD, CONN | 





és. WooDpuRY.’ 


TRON WORKING MACHINERY, 
CHARLES CHURCHILL & CO. 








21 CROSS STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, ENGLAND. NEW YORK OFFICE, 495 GREENWICH STREET. 

We have been INTRODUCING AMERICAN MACHINERY AND TOOLS in Great 
Britain, the British Colonies and on the Continent since 1862, and are the Agents of many 
of the largest American manufacturers. 

Having EXTENSIVE FACILITIES AND CONNECTIONS we are prepared to intro- 
duce NEW GOODS, especially in the line of Machinists’ and Wood-working Tools and 
Machinery, and would invite manufacturers to confer with our New York Office, where 
full information will be given. 





SCHUTTE &€ GOEH RING, 


KORTING 5 DOUBLE TUBE INJECTOR. 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 


ue ui THE LEADING BOILER FEEDER. 


et OPERATED BY ONE HANDLE. 


WORKING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS. 
WILL LIFT HOT WATER. POSITIVE IN ITS ACTION. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


i2th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia. A. ALLEK, 10 Liberty St., New York. 

A. F, UPTON, 7 Oliver St., Boston. M. C. BULLOCK MFG, CO., 84 Market St., Chicago. 
POND ENGINEERING CO., 709 Market St., St.Louis | GEORGE A. SMITH, 1419 Main St., Richmond, Vu. 
C. F. KENNEDY, 194 15th St., Denver, Col. H, P, GREGORY & CO.,, 2 California St., San Fran’co, 
G.R. LOMBARD & CO.,1026 Feu wick St., Augusta,Ga, | 


Manufacturers 
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MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE COMPANY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


ye a tEn | STRAIGHT- LIP INCREASE TWIST DRILL, 
















Gea a 


Drills for Coes, Worcester, Hunter and other Hand Drill Presses. 








Drill Grinding Machines, Center and | 





Adjustable Drill Chucks, Taper Reamers, Milling Cutters, and Special Tools to order. ( 
All Toois Exact to Whitworth Standard Gauges. =: 
GEO. R. STETSON, Sup’t. EDWARD S. TABER Pres’t and Treas | Pe 





A fire-proof non-conductor and deafener. 24 
cents per cubic ft. at wholesale prices. Sample 
and circulars free by mail. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


22 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


PATENT PLALE PLANER. 


MINERAL WOOL. 


Fibre Magnified. 


X3I00 





~ HILLES & JONES WILMI NGTONDEL i 








Planes {3 Ft. 10 In. wine at One Setting. 
Two separate tools arranged for independent adjustment. Table acts as gauge for setting plate. 
Steel screw fully supported and cannot be sprung or bent. Guaranteed to do the work of twelve 
boiler-makers, and more correctly. Made by 


HILLES & JONES, Wilmington, Del. 
JOSEPH B. MATTHEWS, 41 Center Market Space, Baltimore, Mid. 


Manufacturer of the MATTHEWS 
AT TOMATIC IGCH-SPrEBEED ENGIN Be, 


For Electric Lights and other purposes requiring steady, reliable power. The best and cheapest in the 
market. 25 H. P. for $500. Send for Circular. 


PATENT FURNACE, 


SAVES FUEL AND INCREASES BOILER 
CAPACITY, 


CORRUGATED CRATE BARS, 


Suitable for Furnace Coal, 
Screenings, and all kinds of Waste Fuel, 


JAMES MAHONY, 73 Astor House, New York. 


FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEYS 
AND CUT-OFF GOUPLINGS, 
JAS. HUNTER & SON, North Adams, Mass. 

MECHANICAL DRAWINGS. 


Co Comes or Tracings of any class of machinery made 
used in Europe. 2000 designs. ooD «& 

RICHMOND, Mechanical 

Draughtsmen, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 








STE SRS As 











Engineers and 





TOOLS. 


Machinists, Engineers, Model Maker's 


Ross Fluid Pressure Reducer, 
For Steam, Water, Air & Gas. 


_ Automatically reduces the 
in pipes to any desired extent. 


and all classes of Mechanics can find 
TOOLS to suit them at 


184 to 188 WARHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


A. J. WILKINSON & C0. 


CATALOCUES FREE. 


pressure 
Manufactured by the 
Ross Valve Co. 
652 RIVER ST., TROY, N, Y. 
Simplest ! Cheapest! Best! 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








Rr. ww. REZTZFKOo RD, 
Successor to L. B. EATON & REXFORD, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER & EXPERT, 





For full description of this Valve 
see AMERICAN MACHINIsT issue of 11 NORTH 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
March 11, 1882. Importer and Manufacturer of and Dealer in all Des 





criptions of 
TO O;TL Ss. 
Will forpish pformation, Guopations etc., of TOOLS 
n 


and MACHINERY. Th 
TOOL STORE in Phiolene Exclusive aid Prectical 


Lightning Centre Reamer. 













DEAN BROS’ 
STEAM PUMP WORKS, @ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, ’ 
Boller Feeders, Fire Pumps, 


Pumping Machinery 
efor all PUrESOes. 


This tool will be appreciated by every machinist. 
It is accurately made of the best steel, and is of the 
most approved form. Price, 50 cents. 

WILEY & RUSSELL MFC. Co. 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Celebrated Lightning Screw Plates, Bolt 
Cutters, etc, 


THOS. DANIEL, 
ATTERN MAKE 
60 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Electrical and Intricate Core Work a Specialty. 


vARYVIG PATENT FURNACE steawsoictns. 


Economy of Fuel, with increased capacity of steam power. 

The same principle as the Sremans’ Process oF MAKING 

STEEL, utilizes the waste gases with hot air on top of the fire. 

Will burn all kinds of Waste Fuel without a blast, includ 

ing screenings, wet peat, wet hops. sawdust, logwood chips. 
slack coal, &c. A. F. UPTON, General Agent, 

Send forcircular. 7 Oliver St. (P.O. Box 3401,) Boston, Mass. 

BERTON & NICKEL, New York Agents, 
No. 92 Liberty Street. 

POND ENGINEERING CO., Western Agents, 

709 Market Street, St. Louls, 

And 130 W. Second St., Cincinnati, 


Makers 





— 








Ohlo, 





DB. SANDE 









RS’ SONS, 


Manufacturers of 


Pipe Cutting axd Threading Machines, 


For Pipe Mill and Steam Fitters’ Use, 


TAPPING MACHINES, 


For Steam Fitting, also 
Steam aud Gas Fitters’ Hand Tools. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Send for Circular. 











SIBMOIID 9AALIOSOp OJ pudg 
*YIOK MON 00 A}TOqFT SOT 





*vrydjaperiyd ‘30013g¢ L1104) IF 


SINCLE BELL 





ERAINS LecaOMSsow, 
Monitor, Hand, Speed and Back Geared 


LATHES. 


Slide Rests, Chucks and Brass Finishers Tools of 
the finest quality. 


168 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


DECKS PATOROP PRESS 


BLEST FORGES: 





STEEL 8 IRON DROP FORCINGS 


Drop Dies and Special Machinery. 
BEECHER & PECK,NEW HAVEN CONN. 





CHIME WHISTLE. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE & VALVE CO, 
J. H. MILLETT, Pres't. GEO. H. EAGER, Treas, 
GEO. H. CROSBY, Sup't. WALTER P. CLARK, Sec’y 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of CROSBY'S 
Adjustable ** Po p °° Safety Valve, 
Improved Steam Pressure Gage. 
Self-Closing Water Gage. 
Improved Steam Engine Indicator, 
Sole Manufacturers and General Agents for The ** VIC. 
TORY »? Steam Cylinder Lubricator, “Sin le Bell Chime 
Whistle,” ** Bay State Steam Muffler. and all instruments 
for use on Steam Engines, Boilers. &c., send for particulars, 


97 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





bin aad DRILL CHUCK 


The Strongest, most Simple 
and greatest capacity of any 
in the market. Sold by all 
first-class Machinists’ Supply 
Stores. Manufactured by 


CHAS. H. REID, 


DANBURY, CONN, 






















20 INCH SWING 


ENGINE LATHES. 


F.C. & A. E. ROWLAND, 
New Haven, Conn. 








For all kinds of Fuel, Send in Circular. 
POND ENCINEERING COMPANY, 
709 Market St., St. Louis, Mo.; 130 W. Second St., 
Cincinnti, 0.; 88 Market St., Chicago, Il. 





ROot's 
Wrought ia Sectional Safety Steam Boller 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE FROM 
EXPLOSIONS. 


Unequaled in Economy 
of Fuel and Rapid 
Generation 0 
Dry Steam, 


All parts interchange- 
able. -Kasily erected in 
places inaccessible to 
other boilers. Altered or 
enlarged by any ordinary 
machinist. Shipped in 
packs kages weighin under 

lbs. each OW in 
price and first-class in 
material and workman- 
ship 


Over 260,000 H. P. in Use for all purposes. 
Catalogues and Conclusive References mailed to 
any address. Drawings and full instructions for erection 

furnished with each boiler, making errors impossible. 


DP ABENDROTH & ROOT MPG. CO. 2S,Gi47%,8" 


NEW YORK. 
AGENTS: 


M.C. BULLOCK, 80 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
ALEX. E. BROWN 130 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
GEO. J. ROBY RTS & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





JONES’ PATER! FIRE-JAMB PLATES & BOILER SETTING. 


ka 





Furnish permanent and perfect protection 
to the boiler front and supply heated air at 
the bridge wall to aid in :ombustion of gases, 


Ask your Boiler Maker for it. 
Manufactured by 


Cohoes Iron Foundry and Machine Ca 
COHOES, N. Y. 





Fox Turret and Speed Lathes 


— AND — 
Swivel Head Engine Lathes, 
(18 and 26 in. from new patterns.) 


GEORGE GAGE, WATERFORD, N. Y. 






7592 | 
KEY SEATING MACHINE $552 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Wp pAvlS 3 | 
NORTH BLOOMFIELD, 
» ONT. CO. N.Y. | 








Westcott’s aambinalon Lathe 


Both Scroll and Geared. 


Greater capacity. 
reversible. 


versal and eccentric. 





and Foundry Co. 





‘ 
Send for circulars. 





Jaws 
No projecting 
screws in the rim. Move- 
ments independent, unl- 


Oneida Steam Engine 


ONEIDA, N. ¥. 


Chucks, 
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THE ‘HARTFORD AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE: 





Built for Heavy and 
Continuous Work,and 
adapted to any re- 
quired speed 








Close regulation and best 
attainable Economy of 
Fuel. Circular and Prac- 
tical Treatise on Steam 
Engineering sent on ap 
plication. 


The Hartford Engineering 
Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, 


Rooms 72 and 73 Astor 
House. 





) Hill, Clarke & Co., Agents, 
86 Oliver St., Boston. 





LAMBERTVILLE IRON WORKS, 
WELCH, 
Manufacturer of 


A. JR. 





AUTOMATIC STEAM ENCINES, 
Also, Plain Slide Valve Engines. 
Send for Circular. LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY, 


“THE NATIONAL wn 














NATIONAL M'F'G CO.NEW HAVEN,CONN 
J. A. FAY & CO., oistans x! 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Wood - - Working Machinery. 


Embracing nearly 400 Machines for 


Planing & Matching, 


Surfacing, Mouldir Mohs ay Mor 
tising, Boring, and Shaping, . 


Variety and Universal 


WOOD WORKERS. 


Band, Scroll and Circular Saws 
Resawin Machines, Spoke and 








Wheel Machine Shafting, Pulleys. 
etc. All of the highest standard "2 
excellence, 


W, &. DOANE, Pres't. D. L. LYON, aoe | 








TEAM PUMPS, AIR COMPRESSORS, 

Friction Hoisting Engines, Vacuum Pumps 

and Condensers, General Mac hinery, Steam En- 

gines. Capacity to bore cylinders 110 in. diameter 
and turn ly Wheels of 24 feet. 


The Norwalk Iron Works Co. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


BOLIPSE wu" ENGINES 


Stationary 
Engines. 





Tron and Steel 
3oilers. 


Portable Cir- 
cular Saw 
Mills. 
Threshers & 
Separators. 





Send for Catalogue and say where you saw this 


FRICK & CO. 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 





r. W. MOSS, 


80 JOHN ST., N. Y. 


STEEL «%_FILES, 


EZAMMERS. 


Warranted Cast Steel, for Dies,- Punches, Drills, 
Turning Tools, Taps, Reamers, &c. 


IMP’D MILD-CENTRED CAST STEEL 


For Taps, Reamers, &c. 


H, BICKFORD, 


Manufacturer of 


Drills 


AN EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIALTY. 
N. W. Corner 
Pike and Front Sts. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
THE DUPLEX INJECTOR. 


THE BEST BOILER 
FEEDER KNOWN. 


Not Hable to 
of order. 
water 25 feet. Alwa: 
delivers water hot 
the boiler. Will start 
when it is hot Will 
feed water through a 
heater. Manufac- 
tured and for sale by 
JAMES JENKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVED CRANK PLANER 


Planes 16 inches 
Ingh and wide, and 
has 12 inch stroke. 

It has power, 
cross and angular 
down feed as shown 
in cut, or cross feed 
only, if desired. 

Also, quick return 
motion and screw 
running whole 
length under bed. 

It is self-oiling in 
its ways. 


R.A. BELDEN 
& CO. 


Danbury, Conn. 




















t out 
lift 


3 7s 8 











For every class of Steam Engines, 
Steam Pumps, Vacuum Pans, &c. 


Guaranteed te Save 20 to 25 
per cent, of fuel, or gain 25 
to 80 per cent. in power. 


Send for pamphlets, prices, referen- 
ces, &c. 


HENRY W. BULKLEY, 


149 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

















Toovksbury Automatie Elena G, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKAGE AND LIGHT FREIGHT 


KLEVATORS 


GO Temple Court, Beckman Street, 





W. H. MERRICK, President and Treas. 
+, A. BOSTWICK, Secretary. 













THE PORTER-ALLEN HIGH SPEED ENGINE. 


C. T. PORTER, Vice-President. 
C. B. RICHARDS, Superintendent. 

THE SOUTHWARK 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
CO., Philada., having 
largely increased its 
facilities is now pre- 
pared to fill all orders 
for the Porter-Allen 
Engine on contract 
time. 

Orders solicited for 
= Tron and Brass Cast- 
ings in the rough. 





H. C. Francis, Manager. 


" Address the Com- 
= pany, 420 Washington 
—— == Avenue, Phila., Pa. 
KENSINGTON ENGINE WORKS, (Limited,) 
Vienna and Beach Sts., - - = PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Manufacturers of 


BUCKEYE Automatic ENGINES 


For Middle and South Atlantic States. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
Joun T. Born, Engineer. 


Wm. L. Srwpson, Supt. 





W.C. YOUNG & CO., Worcester, Mass, 


Manufacturers of 


ENGINE LATHES, HAND LATHES, 


Foot Power Lathes, Slide Rests, &c. 


IMPROVED 


MACKENZIE pope! 


MADE BY 


SMITH & SAYRE MIG CO. 


245 Broadway, New York. 


HAS NO EQUAL 
FOR A _ PRESS- 
URE BLAST. 
GIVES A DEFT- 
NITE QUAN- 
TITY OF AIR 
without refer- 
ence to condition 
of Cupola. 
SPEED 
POWER 
THAN 
ANY OTHER 
BLOWER. 


WILL GIVE ANY "REQUIRED PRESSURE 


AT 50 to 100 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 
SEND FOR PRICES. 





AND 








Buffalo Cupola & Forge Blowers, 


Warranted su- 
perior to any 
other make. 


All sizes and 
styles for every 
class of work. 


BUFFALO 
FORGE 
co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Send for Cata- 
Wilogue and 
prices, 





SCHUTTE & COEHRING, 


Manuf’s of 


KORTING 
CONDENSER. 


For Steam Engines and Pumps. 


Requires no Air Pump and no founda. 
Fi tions. Only 15 ft. height of waterrequired 
from level of water supply to discharge 

ipe, instead of 34 ft., whether above or be- 
* ow engine cy linder. * Has fewer parts, and 
is lower in price than any other condenser. 
Send for circular giving full information. 


Offices and Warerooms ; 


12th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia. 
A. ALLER, 109 Liberty St., New York 
A. F. UPTON, 7 Oliver St., Boston. 


MACHINE GEARING, 


MOULDED 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, Etc. 


In great variety of sizes. Castings or finished work 
furnished the trade at favorable prices, 









ALSO, 


LEFFEL TURBINE 
Water Wheels. 


POOLE ‘ HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, Md. 








NEY Wi; MASON 





Send for Circulars. NEW YORK, 


Friction n Pulleys Clutches ghd Eley Elevators, 
VIDENOE, R. |. 





me 
Ries 
— = 
wD 45es 
on =z 
Toughkenamon, a" mo 
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HE@=>KEYSTONE INJECTOR| 
met 
MANF’CD BY 
E.TRACY 


SU@S513 N12" ST, 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


END FOR CIRCULAR. | 

















Ludlow Valve, Mfg. Co, 


OFFICE AND WORKS : 
938 to 954 RIVER ST., 


AND 


67 to 83 VAIL AVE, 
TROY, MB. € 


VALVES— Double and Single 
Gate, in. to 48 in. outside 
and inside Screws, Indicator, 
etc., for Gas, Water ‘and Steam. 


Also, 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. “ 








Manufactured by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & C0., 33d & Walnut Sts., Philada, 





MACHINE. 


SHAPING 









Hewes g Phillips Ton Works 
NEW ATIC. No os 


Patent High Speed Allen Engine, 


PLANERS, LATHES, SHAPERS, SLOTTERS, 
DRILL’ PRESSES, 
Both double and single column, Bolt and Pipe Cut- 
ters, Keyseating Machines Hydraulic and Suga’ 
Estate Machinery, Shafting and Gearing, Boilers, & 
Heavy Hydraulic Oil Presses a specialty. 
One 48” x 48” x 12 ft. Planer in stock. 


tee 
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WOODBURY, B OOTH & PRYOR, ROBT. “WETHERILL & C0., CHESTER, PA. 


Automatic Cut-Off 
Thal hide Corliss Engine 


and chide Valve Condensing, Non-condensing, 


a and Oompound. 
STEAM D HIGHEST EFFICIENCY AND 
ENGINES, 


GREATEST ECONOMY. 
Tubular_Boiers, 


= ee ee ee sCBoiler Makers, 
HEWES & PHILLIPS’ IRON WORKS, . : Se Hydraulic Riveting, 
a | Manufacturers of PAYNE'S AUTOMATIC ENGINES, HOISTING ENGINES AND ELEVATORS: 
The ALLEN PATENT) «= , 


AIGH-SPEED 
ENGINE, 


Both Condensing and 
Non-Condensing, espec- _ = " SS i } 
ially designed and el Spark Arrester. Vertical Portable. 
anv ag iy 9 Reliable, durable and economical. will furnish a 
ye | all aati blist ments horse power with V4 less fuel and water than any other | 
soeciine 4h. absolutely —, aye oe ee an “ey MY oe -off. 
5 aus ? Se ¥ stri Catalog s nforn 
uniform and economi- en or liiustratec italogue c. ¢., ete. for informa- 

















Safe, Durable and Reasonable in Price. \ 


| Friction Clutch Pulleys and Cut-off Couplings. 


We manufacture the “Giant 
Friction Clutch Pulley,” 
known as the “ Captain.” Is 
the Best in the World for 
connecting the me of 
callender rolls, hoisti 
logs or freight. Our ‘uteh 
Pp can connect any amount of 

wer, at any speed, without 
slacking the motive power in 
the least, and gives no shock, 
is easy to ip and unship, = 
fact, this is the only Clute 
that can do heavy work ae 


an 


Established 1840. 

















































inch Swing, 4 toot Bed, i ngine | Lathe. New. ‘“ 36 in. x 36in. x 18 ft, 6s 


“ 86 in, x 36in. x 6ft. Good order, 


MACHINERY. 


16in, x 14in. x 344ft. New. 


TOOLS & SUPPLIES : foe a. 


| 
| 
age cal power. | tion and prices gg, Ww. PAYNE & —, «| sntcne A on 
Tabular Boilers and Steam Fittings. Contracts taken tor complete Motive Power Outfits. | Box 1230, CORNING, D. 
| {123 North Fourth St., Philada., Pa. 
oe i. D IG, 49 & 51 N. SEVENTH ST. , 
KELLY & LUDW PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | Chall HYDRAULIC GOVERNOR, 
NEW IRON WORKING MACHINERY la net 
Write for prices and particulars. FOR STEAM ENCINES, 
38 inch, tripl enone cen". Fitchb i oo ooae bh Fit sl 
nch, triple-geare ed to sui chburg, 2 inch stroke shaper, fitchburg: ‘ 
28 inch’ swing, 18 toot bed. Fitchburg. 15 inch stroke shaper. Gould & Eberhardt. The Most Perfect Governor Known. 
2% * “ 18 ‘“s Fitchburg. P, BLAISDELL & CO. RU NS IN OIL. 
“= * «14 and 16 a Fitchburg. es _ DRILL PRESSES. Manufacturers of 
21 «€ “ 42and 14 “ Blaisdell. 48 —_ yom drill, seif-feed, doubie gearing . > Guaranteed to ac- 

“ “ “ itchburg. slotted and planed bed. etts. in} 7 
20 . 14 : Fitchburg 90 inch, Gatcatnedl, dusamatie. pn omg Machinists’ To ols, a curately regulate 
19 “« “ 10and12 “ Gray. 25 inch, back-geared, self-feed, Fitchburg. WORCESTER, MASS. wy) all classes of en- 
ig °* ss 10 and 12 ee Blaisdell. 9 inch, quick return, are oer  gines. 

“ “ “ aell, stratad < ma ca 
17 “ . ee " ——— lisinch? « os Blaisdell & Fitchburg. New "] second- Hand Machinery. Mustrated and descripvire 
14“ “ 6and 8 “ Fitchburg. BRASS LATHES OCT. 17, 1882. Catalogue sent on application, 
is * PLANERS AND SHAPER ‘3 American Tool Muchine Co's. 1 Engine Lathe, 14 4 = Nd ha Grant & a oy Correspondence solicited. 

. No. 2 Cabinet Turret Lathes be 3in. swing Ls si 42in.x14ft. New. ew. 
30 inch x 30 inch x 8 foot, Fitchburg. No : Sa prow oy inet Cat ieee 1 os 26in. x 14ft. Grant & Beane. ¥. i. CRAIG & C0., Sole Manutr’s, 
25 inch x % inch x 8 foot, Fitchburg. No‘ 2 «3 Dove Tail Set-over Lathe, 8 ft. bed.13in.sw. | 1 ‘“«- 36 in. x 12, 17 ft. New. Lawrence, Mass 
36 inch x 36 inch x 9 ft., planer. 2d hand, — Sq. Arbor Fox Lathe ’ Gage. | 1 “ “ 44in.x1l4ft. Good order. ’ . 
eel“r. ’ pe ae «6 83 in. xSit. * Y ™ wet 
26 ~—_ x 24 _—_ x6 _“ : ft. planer, — 2, 3, and 4 spindle drills, Garvin. | 1 “ “ 21 og x7ft. * “ = Pond. —New York Agent 
22 inch x 20 inch x 4 ft. planer, Theeler. | 15 inch swing, 5 foot bed, Fox Lathe Gage. | 1 * 66 l4in. x 6ft. Star ToolCo. New. A. ALLE 
18 inch x 18 inch x 3 foot planer, _ Gould. | No. 2 (4-144) Bolt Cuttters, " Merrimans,| 1 “ 151n.x 6 ft. “ ALLER, 109 Liberty St. 
= a oe oom , ae Lg ee Hand Millers, Garvin. | 1 * sa 14in. x5 x 6 ft. - 
inch stroke crank planer, aisdell. | 12 inch slotter (swing 56 inch), Hewes & Phillips. | 1 “ 3 16in.x6,7&8ft. Bridgeport. * 
1“ Sin sift & ott Ames, GEO. C. HOWARD, 
: ®% sie in. x mes. : 7 r €t., Philadelphia. 
New & Second-Hand F. WwW. RICHARDSON, . = “ 18 in.x8 & 10 ft. Lodge & Barker‘ wl Sake Gh, P 
TROY, N. Y. 1 « vd 24 > x — — mA Manufacturer of 
“ “ec o¢ 
ENGINES BOILERS MANUFACTURER OF THE . S “Bin x 1eft, New. Bincld: LATHES, PLANERS 
’ b] H a. si llin. x4 ft. &5ft. Prentiss. New. 
Richardson Balance Slide Valve}/t « «Wine Ney, DRILL PRESSES, &c, 
Steam Pum N and Boiler Feeders For Locomotive, Stationary and Marine Engines, : Plain E “ai OF ing 4 > 4 o oung. New. | And other Machine Tools for 
a ng B > s le 
p y And Waterman’s Adhesive Attachment for Locomotives. | 1 «48 in.x4 ft. Good ord. P.&W.Co. > ae oe ee 
| Circulars and any information desired furnished. | “ $6 # 15in. x4ft. New. 
1 Fox Lathe, 15in.x 5ft. Am.Tool & Machine Co, 
1 15in.x4ft. Turret Lathe. Lodge & Barker. sss & 
MACHINERY, MACHINERY, |} Ms gh sgn rit Xr Second-Hand & New 
1 
eg. 
ee. 
| 1 
1 
1 
| 1 
} 1 
1% 
| 1 
| 1 
1 
| 1 
1 
; 1 
1 








% 22 in, x20 in. x 5ft. ” 
66 24in. x 24in. x6ft. Hendey. new | Oct. 18, 1882. 
: = - = rh . ase == z ry : | The following New and Improved Machinists Tools 
For Iron and Wood Workers. 20 . ; ; “  _20in, x 20 in. x4 ft. Good order. | are part of what we have for early delivery 
be . — ¥ * 1 3tm- a a Prentis 4. | 1 80in, Swing, 18 ft. bed, New Engine Lathe. Oct { 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery. Mach- |° ra a «“ mt £0 in. Upiemt Oee « | 130in, * 16 ft. “© Oct 20 
a ral fc. J 18 6 24 in. I rentiss. | 18¢in, * ten. * hs “6 + Oct 10 
inists’ Hand Tools, &c., &c. | 16 vs 6 “ “ 30in. “ * | 3 ette swing, 14 ft. bed. Oct. 20th 
Also lot of Second-hand Lathes. 7 - 25 n. swing B. G. & S. F. Drill Blaisdell. “| 4 82in. x8ft. Planers. New. Oct. 10th 
138 cio x 388 inch x 12 foot Iron *laner, New. 28in. * “6 “a | @4@¢0 2 a F ’ ne ae: - 
©. a PAC K A Fy D, : “3g ‘“ g 6 “ “6 15m. Shaper. Gould " Bherhart. a 2 12in. ae ey meee ta Oct, 10. 
36 cee ee eS Oe fs ” 15 in. Shaper. Hendey. ‘| 1 421n, swing, 16 tt. bed, New &ngine Lathe, 
36 ._-— 2. eo ve P 24 in. uepees Hendey. ‘| 1 New Corliss Engine. 12’ x 36" Complete. 
85 & 87 WEST WATER STREET, 2 © 2 <i“ 1 Bae deer raanipe i | 1 New'Conlee Engine. “19x 86, 
’ QT «+ «(OT ‘ R : ie ae ee | Full assortment Millie Mac Chines, Spindle | 948in. * 8 tt. * “ “ 
30 “« 37 «6 es oh ad bi rills, &c., of Garvin’s ew. - “ “ “ 
WIL WAUKES, wis. Lot Shs pers, Drills, Boring Mills, &c. 1 Schlenker Bolt Cutter to take sizes from 4 to 14 | : Loa “ 3 = “ “ rT) 
—— + 3 _ . inchesinclusive. New : ae . ; 
_— - A J.M. BADGHR,5S Dey St.,N.Y. 1 ‘I'wist Drill Grinding Machine. Eddy. New. : tog sir nt at, ee teme. Sew. 
o= 8 9 Ho. 9 Lincoln Milere, Goot order 1 33in.x 10 ft. Planer. New. P 
:— 1 No. 2 Lincoln Miller. P.& W.Co. New. 1 38in. x 12 ft. Planer. New 
ot 1 Hand Lathe, 12x 4, 5 and 6ft. New. 23 8 >} 
Cc cS Q CORLISS ENGINES FOR SALE. 1 Hand Lathe, 16in. x 6and7ft. New i : oo | = > 2 —" oo 
Lit —! uo PROMPT DELIVERY. 1 Upright Boring and Chucking Mill 31 in. swing. ‘ 38 tn, Swing Upright Drill. | B. G. & 8. F. New. 
sae . in. Dri f ew. 
mo r° One 12 ine he ylinder. 26: neh Stroke. At onc ae 1 Boring and Turning Mill, 50in. New. 23 ( 7 3 
cy <— , = f] > J One 14 AP L LY * In two weeks. | 1 999 lb, Steam Hammer, Ferris & ae — : ~ ~ Drill. Foen &8.F. New 
Sarcesie ' aw Y } ’ ITE CO. 320in. * “ 
~ a SO yA é . NEW YORK AGENCY OF THETA : ; 
~ a a = 4 — THE GEORGE PLACE MACHINERY C0. GRANT & BOGERT MACHINE TOOL WORKS. 1 18in. Bench Drill. 
Z, ui H pp = 121 Chambers & 103 Reade Sts., New York. | H. PRENTISS & COWPANY, 42 DEY ST.. N, Y. : ——— Drill. New. 
ar Co “ rave) HH di ” | 94 byl ‘ 2 Second-hand. 
. - 1 Wall Drill, heavy. Second-hand. 60in 
nO & 20d 1 WILL, CLARKE & CO. iii. 
4 4$1tm.~ 
_ = ra) Q ; 3 q M S 2 12 in stroke Shape rs, traveling head, 40 in. trav- 
. 7 Bei 36 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, Mass. erre double tables,” New. 
— Z 6 a - a ~ | 8 Wood 8 P ates ee Cc atti Machines to cut from 
ad ie F 4 in to 2 in inclusive ow. 
@q@o,\;&- 4 | « Branch 7 800 North Second Street, St, Louis, Mo, | 1 Seliers Milling Machine. @d-nand. 
a) C5 , - To) ed we | 1 Face Milling Machine, Second-hand. 
a +) Rie ~ ie | 1 Pond’s Double Milling Machine. 9d-hand. 
A —<—_. ) o _— b& a | 4 No, 1 Screw Machine. Brown & Sharpe. 2d-hand 
\/ SI ” | 1 Screw Head Slotter. Second-hand. 
: eerrnns > 4 + . + a =~ , Second-send Profiling Machines " - 
~ = ro) aOo ee ca 24%in Hyde’s Patent Centering Machines, ew. 
Zz a wn | 1 Emery Grinder, 2d-hand. for 10in. Wheels. 
feb) 0 e) s | 1 Bolt Ponting Machine. Second-hand, 
~ oe < oT) i) Ey 0 | LI ST OF LARGE LATHES ON HAND a | 1 Double Nut Sagper 3 Horizontal. 
— Ee = : : : : 3 Donbdle-Acting Presses, No. 3, nearly new. 
7, _— g 2 = One Gleason, Triple Geared, Serew-Cutting Engine Lathe, 40 inch | Finaie-Acting Preaese, tor power, 
; = Q co 0 cc ’ SW ing, 16 foot bed. | 9 Smatt Power Punching Presoes, Second hand. 
ty 7 ~ * 4h 1 Foot Puncu, with bench ew 
a Z =o & “ One Fitchburg, Triple Geared, Screw Cutting Engine Lathe, 50 inch) 4 Lot'Pisto ‘Machinery. Second-hand, 
Y os i] 8 swing, 20 foot bed Lot of Forges 1 Railway Saw Bench, 1 foot- 
4 rab) . »? = > bs : “ ae _ power Circular Sew. 
<— = & One Special Shafting Lathe, 28 inch swing, 25 foot bed, to take 20 Onla Rolled Safiing, Pulleys, Hangers, Coup- 
° ’ “? 
me | cs ’ feet between centers. _ 
fon / 9 , 
2 o | One Special Shafting Lathe, 26 inch swing, 2514 foot bed, to take The George Place Machinery Company 
=— ui 20 feet between centers, 121 Chambers and 103 Reade Sts., New York, 
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AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


| NovemBer 4, 1882 








NEW IRON FOUNDRY 


oy ring completed a Foundry of a capactly 
beyond our own wants, we are prepared to fur- 
nish promptly 


roa Castings of Bach Materials and Workmanship, 


ANNEALING DONE TO ORDER. 
YOUR PATRONAGE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


Prov LDEINGCE), Fe. 1. 


CAR WHEEL AND AXLE MACHINERY, 


R. R. AND meant SHOP EQUIPMENTS. 











\pousee Ge vu ae 
NILES TOOL WORKS, | HAMILTON. 


OHIO. 
EASTERN WAREROOMS, 22 S. SIXTH ST., 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Built to Order, and 
TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 

. Shop well furnished for good work. 


§. MCHENRY, 927 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAY'S PATENT 19 1 LATHE 


Built to Standard Gauges and Templates, with Special Machinery. 
EVERY MACHINE BELTED AND TESTED. 


pC. A. GRAY, Jn, & 00,,17 EAST STH STREET, 


CINCINNATI, O. 








DAVID W. POND, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue of New Designs. 


——— aa a 
SM 
, J. M. ALLEN, PrREsIDENT. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vicz-PResment. 





Engine Lathes, Planers, Drills, &c. 











LODGE, BARKER & CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of ENGINE AND TURRET LATHES. 


We have for immediate delivery several Back Geared Turret Lathes, with dove-tail set over. 
Also 18 inch Sc rew-Cutting Engine Lathes, 


Quick delivery for 26 in. Swing Screw-Cutting Engine 
Lathes of new and improved designs. Very power- 
ful and very convenient for handling. 


Emery Wheels and Grinding Machines. 
THE TANITE CoO. 


Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 


Orders may be directed to us at any of the following addresses, at each of 
which we carry a stoc 


NEW YORK, 42 DEY STREET. 


Boston, High and Oliver Sts. Minpenpolie, a64 Second Avenue South. 
Philadelphia, 925 Market St. St. Paul, 316 & 318 Robert St. 
Pittsburgh, 137 First Avenue. St. Louis, 209 N, Third St. 

Baltimore, 59 and 61. German St. St. Louis, 811 to 819 N. Second St. 

New Orleans, ee gad St. Charles Sts. 
San Francise 
Portland Oren on, hs Front St. 

Sidney, N. 8 , 1? Pitt St. 

Liverpool, Eng., 42 The Temple, Dale St, 





Indianapolis, 206 to 216 8. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis, 184 & 186 E. Washington St. 
Cincinnati, Ce ry Pear! and Plum Sts. 
Chicago, 152 & 1544 Lake St. 

Chicago, 4 Franklin St, 


California St. 








J. B. PIERCE Seen. ca 





|The Pratt ogres Co. 


a caine Fem CONN., U. 


vucmmen’ Tus, 


GUN 


AND 


MAKE SPECIALTIES OF 


Se MACHINES, 


PILLAR SHAPERS, 
Power Planers 


16x16 to 48x48 inches square, 


. ° 
Sewing a 
s 
Machinery. and various lengths. All 
feeds automatic. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


DROP FORGINGS 


Of Every Description, from 1-16 ounce to 30 Ibs. weight, for 


Guns, Pistols, Sewing Machines, Machinists’ Tools, 
AND MACHINERY GENERALLY. 


The Pioneers as a specialty in this line of business. Estimates given promptly on receipt of models 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 


THE BILLINGS & SPENCER co. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


BRANT & BOGERT. 5 CARVIN & Co. 


139 & 141 Centre St., 
FLUSHING, L.1., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


emsr-ccass — MAGHINISTN TO0LS, 


MACHINE TOOLS. Wiling machin 
Croyelign Castings , 


Hand Lathes, 
Of superior quality for machinery and Other pur- | ' . 
pose i’ Dellva red promptly in New York. Esti- | Tapping Machines, 


mates given. Castings finished when required. 
Sedgwick & Stuart Mfg. Co. Cutter Grinders, &c. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
| combatadtng descriptions of the above machines. 








New York. 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


ENGINE LATHES 
on application. 


GEO. W. FIFIELD, 


||, ERICSSON’S CALORIC PUMP, 
| 0. H. DELAMATER & CO., 10 Cortlandt St.. New York, 


sides & WILCOX WATER-TUBE STEAM BOILERS. 


Adapted for all Purposes, Safe from 
Explosions. 


i,2.in use by SINGER ME'’G CO., New York; 3,790 

i. *. 7 HARRISON HAVEMEYER & CO. Philadelphia. 

2,880 H. P, by DECASTRO & DONNER SUGAR REFIN 

iNG CO. , Brooklyn; 4,600 H. P.by AMERICAN GRAPE 

SUGARCO., Buffalo: 1,350 H. P. by’ = JESSUP & MOORE 

Ex *, Wilmington ; 720 H. P. by RARITAN WOOL. 

600 _H. P. by STUDEBAKER 

lend, Ind., and updos of others 

in all icinds of business, from H. each, 

Centennial Exposition Medal awarded this bn ky for high- 
est economy end efficiency on test. 

Illustrated Circulars and other desired information 

promptly furnished. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
80 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


THE BUFFALO STEEL FOUNDRY. ®¥r%"° 


PRATT & LETCHWORTH, alll 


Orders and correspondence Solicited. 


Cuts, Photographs and Prices furnished 











MANUFAOTURER 


Weert. 
‘ TAPS & DIES 





